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THE BIRTH-RATE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


By Attyn A. Youna. 


I. Introductory Survey of the Conditions in the United States. 


The student of American vital statistics is very apt to 
complain of the meager quantity and indifferent quality 
of the materials with which he has to work. Only a few 
States and a few cities in other States record and publish 
statistics of births, marriages, and deaths that are accurate 
enough to be of any use to the investigator. Moreover, 
progress toward a better state of affairs is discouragingly 
slow. On the other hand, however, it may be doubted 
whether students of vital statistics have made full use of 
the materials that have been furnished them. Slowly as 
these materials have accumulated, it may be urged with 
reason that the work of interpretation has been even more 
a laggard. Probably this very fact is partly responsible 
for the lack of materials. Our registration systems will 
be bettered when there is a greater public interest in the 
problems of vital statistics. State registration reports 
and federal census volumes are necessarily closed books to 
the average citizen,* and it is only through the development 


* If proof of this assertion were needed, it could be found in the popular articles 
incited by President Roosevelt’s reference to ‘‘race suicide.’’ Scarcely one of these 
contained data drawn from the fundamental sources of statistical information. About 
the only exceptions were the few which made use of Dr. R. Kuczynski’s noteworthy 
study of ‘‘The Fecundity of the Native and Foreign-born Population in Massachu- 
setts,” published in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 1901, and Feb- 
ruary, 1902. 
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of interpretation and analysis in this field that a wider ap- 
preciation of the value of vital statistics can be gained. 

One of the causes of this backwardness of interpretative 
work in the field of vital statistics seems to be an unwilling- 
ness on the part of statistical students to dispense with some 
of the old and well-established forms of statistical presen- 
tation. The natural increase of the population, for. ex- 
ample, has customarily been measured in terms of certain 
familiar statistical coefficients, such as the ratio of the num- 
ber of births to the total population, or the average number 
of births per marriage. It often happens that our published 
sources of statistical information do not afford the data 
necessary to answer questions couched in the customary 
terms. In only eight States is the number of births known 
at all accurately, while information as to the average num- 
ber of children per marriage is completely lacking.* Our 
official statistics do contain material that is of value in the 
study of the natural increase of the population, but most 
if this material will yield its information only to the inves- 
togator who is willing to do without some of the old ratios 
and to adopt or devise methods of presentation that are com- 
patible with the material at hand. 

The statistics of the Federal Census as to the proportion 
of young children in the population are probably of as great 
significance as is the birth-rate. The ratio of births to the 
total population, like the ratio of young children to the 
total population, is of significance only as showing the ex- 
tent to which the population, taken as a whole, is growing 
by natural increase. Of these two ratios the proportion 
of young children is the better measure, since infant mor- 
tality is usually high for the population groups which have 
a high birth-rate, so that the birth-rate exaggerates differ- 
ences in natural increase. Neither ratio is a measure of 


* The Federal Census of 1900 obtained information as to the number of children 
that had been born to eacli married, widowed, or divorced woman, together with the 
number of such children that were living at the date of the census. The invaluable 
information thus obtained has never been published by the Census Office. 
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physical fecundity, which can be got at only by eliminating 
the variations of different population classes as to sex, age, 
and conjugal condition. The most available measure of 
fecundity is the ratio of births or of young children to mar- 
ried women of child-bearing age. The birth ratio is, of 
course, the better absolute measure of fecundity; but the 
other ratio, which indicates not only the extent to which 
women of various population classes are bearing children, 
but also their success in rearing them, has a significance of 
its own.* Moreover, the census gives us the number of 
young children for all of the States and Territories. A pos- 
sible reason for the neglect of the census figures is that their 
accuracy has been officially impeached.t There is no doubt 
but that there are serious deficiencies in the census returns 
of young children; but these deficiencies are due in gen- 
eral to overstatement of age, and in but very small degree 
to omissions in the enumeration.t However, these defi- 
ciencies have to be reckoned with by the investigator, as 
they vary for different censuses and for different popula- 
tion classes. They are probably less important in the census 
of 1900 than in any previous census. 

A table showing the number and per cent. of the total 
population of each State under one and under five years of 
age is printed in Bulletin 13 of the Bureau of the Census. § 
Neglecting the urban District of Columbia, the seven States 

* Cf. W. F. Willcox, ‘‘ The Proportion of Children in the United States,” Bulletin 
22 of the Bureau of the Census. In this bulletin, as in his study of the negro population 
in Bulletin 8 of the Bureau of the Census, Professor Willcox uses the proportion of 
children under five to all women between fifteen and forty-five as a measure of fecundity. 

See also W. Lexis, ‘‘ Ueber die Messung der Fruchtbarkeit und ihr Verh&ltniss zur 
Sterblichkeit,’’ Bulletin de l'Institut International de Statistique, tome xiv, quatritme 
livraison, p. 1 and ff. Lexis proposes as a “fecundity coefficient” the ratio of the 
number of births in a given twenty-year period to the number of births in a twenty-year 
period beginning twenty-five years earlier. 


t Twelfth Census, vol. 3, pp. xl and ff. See also W. A. King, ‘‘The Decrease in 
the Proportion of Children,”’ Political Science Quarterly, vol. 12, pp. 608 and ff. 

tA detailed argument to this effect has been presented by the present writer in 
an article on ‘‘The Enumeration of Children,”’ Quarterly Publications of the American 
Statistical Association, vol. 7, pp. 27 and ff. Cf. Bulletin 13 of the Bureau of the 
Census, pp. 16 and ff. and Bulletin 22, pp. 8 and ff. 


§ Table 43, p. 42, 
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in which the per cent. of the population less than a year 
old is least are, in order, California, Nevada, Maine, Oregon, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Washington. These States 
form two clearly defined groups,—one in the extreme East, 
and one in the extreme West. These ratios indicate simply 
that the rate of natural increase in the Pacific States and in 
the northern tier of New England States is extremely low. 
The fecundity of the population of the various States is 
indicated in Table I, which shows the ratio of children under 
one to married women of child-bearing age.* 

The maximum ratio of children under one to married 
women of child-bearing age was, in 1900, 26.8, found in 
North Carolina. Neglecting again the District of Columbia, 
the ratio is a minimum in California, where it is only 13.8. 
The next smallest ratios are in Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Maine, followed by Colorado, Oregon, and Washington. 
In general, these ratios vary with the proportion of chil- 
dren in the total population. The twenty-six States in which 
the ratio of children under one to married women of child- 
bearing age is less than the ratio for Continental United 
States taken as a whole are the States in which the ratio 
of children under one to the total population is less than for 
Continental United States taken as a whole. It should 
not be inferred, however, that there is an exact correlation 
between the two ratios. New Mexico, sixth among the 
States in the per cent. children under one make of the total 
population, is twentieth in their ratio to married women 
of child-bearing age; Virginia, twentieth with respect to 
the first ratio, is sixth with reference to the other; Okla- 
homa, eighth in the first ratio, is nineteenth in the second. 


* The numbers on which the per cents. are based are omitted for economy of space. 
The number of children under one is given for States and Territories in Bulletin 13 
of the Bureau of the Census, p. 42. The number of married women of child-bearing 
age has been computed from the tables given in Twelfth Census, vol. 2, pp. 254 and ff. 
and Eleventh Census, Report‘on Population, Part 2, pp. 832 and ff. 
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TABLE I. 


Per CENTS. THAT CHILDREN UNDER One MAKE oF Marriep WoMEN FROM FIFTEEN 
To Forty-rive Years oF AGE, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES, 1900 anv 1890. 

















| Poa 
. ses Per Cent. | PerCent, | Saimor 
Geographical Divisions. ss, 
. 1900. | 1890. 1890-1900. 
Continental United States ....... 19.4 19.6 —0.2 
North Atlantic Division . . . ... . | 17.2 = | 16.6 +0.6 
eee a ee 16.5 14.9 +1.6 
ee ihe: he ee ce ae 15.2 13.3 +1.9 
New Hampshire. ........ | 15.2 13.3 +1.9 
lees 15.1 13.6 +1.5 
Massachusetts .........-/ #429170 #=~‘| 15.4 +1.6 
RhodeIsland ........./ 17.2 | 15.9 +1.3 
DE . + s «6's 6 « & s 16.9 15.6 +1.3 
Southern North Atlantic. ..... | 17.5 17.2 +0.3 
SE eee 16.4 | 15.9 +0.5 
so é oe ae ee 16.7 | 16.7 0.0 
Pr » 56 « = «sss 19.0 | 19.0 0.0 
| | 
| | 
South Atlantic Division . ...... 23.5 22.5 +1.0 
| 
N -hern South Atlantic. ..... | 21.9 21.4 | +0.5 
i + - «6 « «4 4 6 et 17.2 17.3 | —0.1 
Pe ee ee 19.1 19.3 —0.2 
District of Columbia ..... . 12.9 | 15.5 | —26 
oe ke oan 241 | 228 | +413 
We SEG 6 ke ew we hs 24.9 24.2 +0.7 
Southern South Atlantic. ..... 24.7 23.3 +1.4 
a eee 26.8 24.5 +2.3 
eee GS a tt te 25.7 23.8 +1.9 
Goemme . wt ee el 23.4 =| 228 | +06 
SED 6. 5 oe ace ces ae ee 21.1 20.2 | +0. 
North Central Division. ....... 18.2 | 19.5 | —1.3 
Eastern North Central ...... 17.3 18.6 —1.3 
ee ak erie ae al orgs arog 16.1 17.5 | —1.4 
a a seis sap dn ee a aie 16.7 18.1 —1.4 
a ee 17.6 | 27 =| —8! 
Dn 6 os @ & ws be < ee 16.5 | 17.0 —0.5 
Wisconsin 











TABLE I—(continued). 
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: ee | Per Cent. Per Cent. | Gain nad 
Geographical Divisions. | 1900. | 1890. | 18eeo0, 

Western North Central. oe | 19.8 21.0 | —1.2 
Minnesota ...... sie 22.4 | 230 | 06 
rr sae 19.1 | 20.0 | —09 
Missouri. . . . a 18.3 20.9 | —26 
North Dakota 4 25.9 25.9 0.0 
South Dakota . | 23.9 | 233 | +06 
Nebraska . | 20.1 | 200.6 | —05 
a <a 18.6 | 20.1 | —1.5 

| | 

| | 
South Central Division 22.9 230 | —0.1 
Eastern South Central. . 22.8 23.0 —0.2 
Kentucky . 22.2 2.4 —0.2 
Tennessee 22.4 23.4 —1.0 
Alabama 23.7 23.1 +0.6 
Mississippi . 23.1 23.2 —0.1 
Western South Central 23.1 23.1 0.0 
Louisiana 22.2 22.1 +0.1 
Arkansas ‘ 22.8 24.4 | —1.6 

Indian Territory 23.5 
Oklahoma . 22.0 7.7 | +4.3 
Texas .. 23.6 3.0 +0.6 
Western Division . 16.6 17.6 | —1.0 
Rocky Mountain 17.9 18.6 —0.7 
Montana ak pee 17.7 184 | —0.7 
i. bee « ee « «4 22.3 21.4 +0.9 
Wyoming 18.7 17.2 | +1.5 
Colorado 15.2 17.2 —2.0 
New Mexico 21.6 21.2 | +0.4 
Basin and Plateau. 23.5 22.8 | +0.7 
RS a ae ey 19.5 19.7 |} —0.2 
in bs 4a & @ 6 26.3 25.0 |} 1.3 
Nevada 16.2 15.5 +0.7 
Pacific baat @ 146 | 16.3 | —L7 
Washington ....... 16.0 8=| 17.6 | —1.6 
nd &, *-« * © 15.5 17.3 —1.8 
ee a 13.8 15.5 —1.7 

















The differences between the per cents. for 1900 and for 
1890, shown in Table I, indicate some changes in the fecun- 
dity of the population of the several States. 


In interpreting 
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these differences, it should be remembered that the deficien- 
cies in the number of children reported as less than a year 
old at the census of 1890 were especially large on account 
of the absurd form of the age question at that census.* This 
fact would in itself tend to bring about an apparent increase 
in the ratios shown in Table I. On this account an increase 
in the ratio of less than 1 per cent. may probably be dis- 
missed as not very significant. In the New England States, 
as well as in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Wyoming, and Utah, the increase in the ratio is more than 
1 per cent. In view of the marked increase in Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, the equally marked decrease 
in the other region of low birth-rate—the Pacific division— 
is notable. A decrease also appears in all of the States of 


TABLE II. 


Per Cents. THAT CHILDREN UNDER ONE MAKE OF MARRIED WOMEN BETWEEN Fir- 
TEEN AND Forty-FIvE YEARS OF AGE, CLASSIFIED By NaTIviry AND COLOR, FOR 


CONTINENTAL UNITED States, 1900 anv 1890. 











1900. 1890. 

Aggregate married women 15 to 45 years of age cs ne 9,874,408 7,979,229 
Ee EE SS ee eee 1,916,892 1,566,734 
a, ca oat as a ig ae 1s a pt Se Se ee ee ee 19.4 19.6 
Married women 15 to 45 years of age, native white .. . 6,914,920 5,529,367 
Children under 1, native white of native parents .... 1,157,534 941,657 
Rs a a Gs oe ee ae ae ee or 16.7 17.0 
Married women 15 to 45 years of age, foreign white .. . 1,804,289 1,516,239 
Children under 1, native white of foreign parents ... . 503,471 413,257 
Ds; of asd 6 6 6-6 8 ke ee eS 8 eS 27.9 27.3 
Married women 15 to 45 years of age, foreign white .. . 1,804,289 1,516,239 
Children under 1, native white of foreign parents and foreign 

eae We ae ae ae ee ee ee ee 507,472 417,463 
MOGs « + <i Gln. 6 ar We ee ee ee -_ 28.1 27.5 
Married women 15 to 45 years of age, colored ..... 1,155,199 933 ,623 
Children under 1, colored. ........+.-. em 251,885 207 614 
ae ee een ee ee ; 21.8 22.2 














*See Bulletin 13 of the Bureau of the Census, pp. 18 and ff. 
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the North Central division, except South Dakota, and in 
a number of Southern and Western States. Corresponding 
ratios for the most important classes of the population are 
shown in Table II. 

In the aggregate population there is one child less than 
a year old for every five married women of child-bearing 
age. Notwithstanding the fact that the reports of children 
under one were more complete in 1900 than in 1890, the 
ratio of children under one to married women of child-bear- 
ing age was slightly greater at the earlier census. For the 
purpose of determining this ratio among the native white 
population, the number of native white married women of 
child-bearing age has been compared with the number of 
native white children of native parentage. The per cents. 
thus obtained are somewhat too small, for the class of the 
population tabulated as “native white of native parentage” 
does not include those persons whose fathers were foreign- 
born and whose mothers were natives. In 1900 such per- 
sons numbered 3,402,237. If the age distribution of this 
class is at all like that of the aggregate population, approxi- 
mately 85,000 of this number were less than a year old. 
Adding 85,000 to the number of children who were tabu- 
lated as “native white of native parents,’ a total of 1,243,- 
000 is obtained, making the ratio of children under one to 
native white married women of child-bearing age 18 instead 
of 16.7 per cent. The corresponding ratio for the foreign 
white population has been determined by comparing the 
foreign white married women of child-bearing age with (1) 
the number of native white children of foreign parents less 
than a year old, and (2) the number of native white children 
of foreign parents less than a year old plus the number of 
foreign-born children of the same age. The second ratio 
is, of course, the more significant. However, this ratio 
exaggerates the fecundity of this class of the population, 
for the “native white of foreign parents” include persons 
born of native mothers and foreign fathers. As already 
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explained, 85,000 may be taken as the approximate number 
of this class who are less than a year old. Making the proper 
subtraction, we find the number of children under one having 
foreign-born mothers to be approximately 422,500. This 
gives a ratio of 23.4 per cent instead of 28.1 per cent., as 
indicative of the fecundity of this class of the population. 
Even after these corrections it appears that the ratio of 
children to married women of child-bearing age is greatest 
among the foreign white population, and least for the na- 
tive white population. For each class of the population, 
except the foreign white, the ratio is less for 1900 than for 
1890. It is probable that, if the greater over-statement of 
ages of children in 1890 were taken into account, the ratio 
for the foreign-white population would also show a decrease 
during the decade. 


TABLE III. 


Per Cents. THAT CHILDREN UNDER ONE MAKE oF MARRIED WOMEN BETWEEN FIirF- 
TEEN AND Forty-FIVE YEARS OF AGE, FOR CITIES OF OVER 100,000 PopuLaTIon, 


AND FOR SMALLER CrTres AND Rurau Districts, 1900 anp 1890. 


\Married Women| Children 
15-45 under | Per Cent. 
Years Old. 1 





| 

1900:— | 
Cities of 100,000, and over. . . .. | 1,948,624 317,350 16.3 
Smaller cities and rural districts . . 7,925,784 1,599,542 | 20.2 

1890:— 
Cities of 100,000, and over. . ... | 1,307,166 | 227,391 | 7. 
Smaller cities and rural districts | 6,672,063 | 1,339,343 20.1 


Table III shows similar ratios for urban and rural dis- 
tricts. It will be noticed that the fecundity ratio is decidedly 
smaller in the large cities than in the smaller cities and rural 
districts, the difference being more noticeable in 1900 than 
in 1890. 

The facts presented thus far have been of a general nat- 
ure, and most of the inferences deduced from them are prob- 
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ably familiar to all students of American vital statistics. 
They are of use in this connection chiefly as illustrating a 
useful and comparatively neglected method of studying 
the rate of natural increase, and as giving significance to 
the more detailed analysis of the conditions in New Hamp- 
shire, one of the States of Northern New England in which, 
it will be remembered, the fecundity of the population is 
less than in any other part of the United States, with the 
exception of California. Even in this more detailed study 
the present writer does not hope to bring forward facts of 
general significance that are entirely new. It is well known 
that in New Hampshire there are in juxtaposition a large 
and growing foreign-born population of exceptionally high 
fecundity—the French Canadians—and a native popula- 
tion of “New England stock” the vitality of which has 
been depleted—at least so far as the rural population is 
concerned—by emigration of the more enterprising and virile 
elements. What the general results of a statistical inves- 
tigation into the fecundity of the New Hampshire popula- 
tion will be is a foregone conclusion. On this account more 
weight has been given to methods of treatment than to re- 
sults, although it is hoped that a few of the facts ascertained 
will be found to be new. 
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Il. The Birth-rate in New Hampshire. 


For convenience of reference some of the more impor- 
tant facts revealed by the census about the population of 
New Hampshire are brought together in Table IV. 


TABLE IV. 


PopuLaTION oF New Hampsarre, 1900, 1890, anp 1880. 


























1900. | 1890. 1880. 
DR. « ¢ 4.44 «3 « * e° ele oe @ 411,588 | 376,530 346,991 
Increase over population at previous census .. . 35,058 | 29,539 | 28,691 
gl ee ae ee 9.3 | 8.5 9.0 
Population of five largest cities* .......-. 124,361 | 103,058 | 81,247 
Per cent. of total population ......... 30.2 | 27.4 23.4 
Foreign-born population... ...++-s+e«¢e-s 88,107 | 72,340 46,294 
Per cent. of total population ......+e.-, 21.4 19.2 13.3 
TT a er 58,967 46,321 27,142 
Per cent. of total foreign-born ........ 66.9 64.0 | 58.6 
French Canadian population .......+e+e-s 44,420 
Per cent. of total born in Canada ......-. 75.3 
See ae ae ie a es 206,209 189,964 176,465 
Per cent. of total population . .....+e-. 50.1 | 50.4 50.8 
Married women 15—45 yearsofage ....... 53,005 | 47,566 
Per cent. of total female population. ..... 25.7 25.0 
Children under one year ofage ......... 8,048 | 6,347 6,141 
Per cent. ratio to total population ...... 2.0 1.7 1.8 
Per cent. ratio to married women 15-45 yrs. old . 15.2 | 13.3 
| | 











The population of New Hampshire has not increased 
rapidly during the two decades covered by the table. In 
fact, between 1890 and 1900 only five States (including 
Maine and Vermont) grew less rapidly than New Hamp- 
shire. Growth by natural increase has been even less rapid; 
for 88 per cent. of the total growth between 1880 and 1890 


* Concord, Dover, Manchester, Nashua, and Portsmouth, each of which had over 
10,000 population in 1900. 
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and 45 per cent. of the total growth between 1890 and 1900 
is accounted for by the increased numbers of the foreign- 
born, who now amount to over a fifth of the total popula- 
tion of the State. Two-thirds of the foreign-born popu- 
lation are Canadians. About one-half of the total foreign- 
born are French Canadians. Previous to 1900 the census 
did not differentiate French Canadians from others born 
in Canada,—an omission which is unfortunate, in view of 
the well-known high fecundity of the French Canadians. 
New Hampshire has no centres of population that are char- 
acteristically urban, the largest city—Manchester—having 
in 1900 but 57,000 inhabitants. However, the conditions 
of life in Manchester and the other large towns of the State 
are so different from the conditions in the purely rural 
communities that it is worth while to keep in mind the grad- 
ual increase in the relative importance of the urban popula- 
tion during the period covered by the table. The per cent. 
of females in the population has remained fairly constant, 
as has the per cent. of those who are married and of child- 
bearing age. The marked increase in the proportion of 
children in the population might be deemed of small sig- 
nificance if it were shown only for the decade 1890-1900, 
but this proportion is larger for 1900 than for 1880; and 
the returns of young children were almost as accurate in 
1880 as in 1900.* 

However, the census returns are not our only source of 
information about the birth-rate in New Hampshire. Since 
1880 the State has published statistics of the registered 
births. Table V shows the number of births in each year 
for which returns have been published. 


* Bulletin 13 of the Bureau of the Census, p. 17 and ff. 
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TABLE V. 


BrrTHs AND BrirRTH-RATES IN New HaAmMPpsHIRE, 1880-1903. 

















| Births per 
: | ay) P ; 7 be per Married 
Year Births Popula- Year. Births. | Popula- % —— 
| tion.* tion.* i 
Old.* 
| | ‘ ee 
1880 . | 4249 | 122 [| 1890... 6,946 | 18.4 146.0 
1881 | 4615 | 13.2 | 1891... 7,510 | 198 | 156.1 
1882 .| 6124 | 174 | 1g92... 7,746 | 20.2 | 159.2 
183... | 6150 | 173 |1803...| 8,348 21.6 | 169.7 
1884... 6,247 | 17.4 | 1894... 7,860 | 201 | 158.0 
| 6,319 17.5 | 1895... 8,252 | 20.9 164.1 
1886 6,657 | 18.3 | 1896... 8,434 21.2 | 165.9 
1887 6,910 18.8 | 1897... 8459 | 21.1 | 164.7 
1888 6443 | 174 | 1898... 8321 | 206 | 160.3 
1889 6912 | 185 | 1899... 8118 | 19.9 | 154.7 
— —_ | — 1900. . . 8435 | 20.5 | 159.1 
— — a 8,164 | 19.7 | 152.4 
-- _ _ 1902... 8,249 | 19.7 | 152.5 
_ —- | = 1903... 8318 | 19.7 | 152.3 


* Constant arithmetical increase assumed for inter-censal years. 


If these statistics are trustworthy, there was a remarkable 
increase of the birth-rate in New Hampshire between 1880 
and 1890,—an increase not so apparent in the following 
decade. The ratio of the arithmetic average of the births 
in the five years, 1888 to 1892, inclusive, to the population 
in 1890 is 18.9 per thousand. A similar ratio computed for 
the period ten years later is 20.1. The per mille ratios 
which the same averages bear to the number of married 
women of child-bearing age are 149.5 for the earlier and 
155.8 for the later census. However, it will be noticed that 
since 1891 the birth-rate has been fairly constant. 

As a matter of fact, the apparent increase in the birth- 
rate for the earlier years included in the table must be cred- 
ited to the growing completeness of the registration of births. 
Important laws looking toward the improvement of the 
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registration of births were enacted in 1883 and 1893,* and 
the administration of these laws has undoubtedly been bet- 
tered.t Indeed, it might be supposed that the New Hamp- 
shire birth-rate has of late years been decreasing rather than 
increasing, if it were not for the fact that the returns for 
years previous to 1894 include sstill-births. Since 1894 
still-births have been separately tabulated, and have 
amounted to 5.1 per cent. of the total returns. If this per 
cent. is deducted from the returns for years previous to 
1894, the birth-rate for 1890 (computed on the five-year 
average) becomes 17.9 per thousand population, and 141.8 
per thousand married women of child-bearing age. This 
correction cannot be justified in its entirety, however, for 
it is probable that the registration of still-births was much 
less complete in the years before they were separately tab- 
ulated than in later years. 

The census and registration statistics agree as to the fact 
that the birth-rate in New Hampshire has not been decreas- 
ing, and both indicate that it may have experienced a slight 
increase since 1890. In this particular, it will be remem- 
bered, Northern New England differs from the other region 
of low birth-rate,—the Pacific coast,—where the census 
returns show a marked diminution in the number of young 
children. 

Married women of child-bearing age constituted nearly 
13 per cent. of the population of New Hampshire, both in 
‘1890 and in 1900, so that the constant or slightly increas- 
ing rate of natural increase would seem to indicate corre- 


* New Hampshire Registration Report, 1901-02, pp. v and ff. 


t The present registrar of vital statistics states: ‘‘The returns of the births are 
defective in a small degree, as is the case under every known system of registration. 
It is obvious that all births are not reported, as in the instance where no physician is 
in attendance and the family is ignorant of any law requiring report to be made. It is 
believed that the number not reported is relatively small.’’ Registration Report, 1901- 
02, p. xxi. 

The census returns of young children are, however, more complete than the regis- 
tration of births. In the twelve months preceding the taking of the census of 1900, 
8,262 births were registered. The census reported 8,048 children less than a year old, 
—a disproportionately large number of survivors. 
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sponding conditions as to fecundity. This would be true, 
however, only on the assumption that the age distribution 
of married women of child-bearing age was nearly the same 
at both censuses. Since 1892 the registration reports of 
New Hampshire have classified births with reference to the 
age of the mothers. In Table VI this information has been 
utilized in connection with the census statistics of married 
women in various age groups. 


TABLE VI. 


BrraTus PER 1,000 Marriep WoMEN or Speciriep Ace, New Hampsurre, 1900. 




















15-20 20-25 | 25-30. | 30-35. | 35-45. 

| | 
Married women ... . | 1,736 7,764 11,403 11,511 | 20,591 
Ne 566 | 2,099 2,283 | 1,631 1,424 
Ratio (per 1,000) . . . | 326.0 270.4 200.2 | 141.7 | 69.2 








Table VI shows a marked inverse correlation between 
fecundity and age. It is obvious that in discussions of birth- 
rates attention should be given, not only to the distribu- 
tion of the aggregate population as to age, sex, and conjugal 
condition, but also to the age distribution of the child-bear- 
ing part of the population. 

Table VII shows the age distribution of married women 
of child-bearing age in New Hampshire at the two latest 
censuses. 

* Average for years 1898-1902, inclusive. 


+ Cf. Enrico Raseri, ‘‘Les naissances en rapport avec l’age des parents,” Bulletin 
de l'Institut International de Statistique, tome x, deuxieme livraison, pp. 95 and ff.; 
Cornelius Walford, ‘‘Fecundity,” Insurance Cyclopedia, vol. iii, pp. 183 and ff.; Miss 
B. L. Hutchins, ‘‘Note on the Distribution of Married Women in Relation to the Birth 
Rate,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. xviii, pp. 183 and ff.; Richard 
Teece, ‘‘The Decline in the Birth-rate in New South Wales,” Transactions Actuarial 
Society of America, vol. viii, pp. 43 and ff. 
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TABLE VII. 


Ace DisrrisuTion oF Marriep Women 15-45 Years O_p, New HampsuHire, 
1900 anv 1890. 











1900. 1890. Increase. 
Age grou. | 7 — | 
| Number. Per cent. Number. Per cent. | Amount. Per cent. 
| | 
15-45 ... 53,005 100.0 | 47,566 100.0 5,439 | 11.4 
eae 6 + 1,736 3.3 1,495 3.1 241 | 16.1 
20-25 ... | 7,764 14.6 | 7,450 15.7 314 | 4.2 
25-30 ... | 11,403 21.5 9,952 20.9 1,451 | 14.6 
30-35 ... | 11,511 21.7 | 10,169 21.4 1,342 13.2 
35-45 ... 20,591 38.9 18,500 38.9 2,091 11.3 








The changes shown in Table VII are not of great signifi- 
cance for the purposes of this inquiry, save possibly the 
noticeable decline in the relative number between twenty 
and twenty-five years old. Taken as a whole, the figures 
tend to strengthen the belief that there was a slight increase 
in fecundity during the decade from 1890 to 1900. 

On account of the growing importance of the French 
Canadian element in the population of New Hampshire an 
especial interest attaches to a comparison of the fecundity 
of the native and foreign populations. Table VIII shows 
the per cents. that children under one make of married 
women of child-bearing age for these two classes of the pop- 
ulation. The number of native white children of native 
mothers has been estimated by adding to the number of 
“native white children of native parentage” reported by 
the census a per cent. of the total population having native 
mothers and foreign fathers corresponding to the per cent. 
that children under one make of the total population. These 
corrections are, for 1900, 272; for 1890, 144. The same 
amounts have been deducted from the census figures of 
“native white children of foreign parentage,” in order to 
get the number of native white children of foreign mothers. 
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TABLE VIII. 


Ratio OF CHILDREN UNDER 1 YEAR OLp TO Marrrep Women 15-45 Years Op, 
CrassiFiep By Nativiry, New Hampsurre, 1900 anp 1890. 

















| 1900. 1890. 

Married women 15—45 years old, native white ciewa st! 2 35,717 

Children under 1, native white of native mothers -" 3,985 3,575 

Se ee ee ee a ee ee 10.8 10.0 
| 

Married women 15-45 years of age, foreign white - 3] 16,093 11,793 
Children under 1, native white of foreign mothers and foreign | 

white LE oh ee Cae aera oe ioe 2,759 

Per cent. . . | 25.2 23.4 





It appears that this ratio is over twice as large for the 
foreign as for the native population. There does not seem 
to have been any marked change in the relative fecundity 
of the two classes of the population between 1890 and 1900. 

The State registration statistics give similar results. One- 
fifth of the total number of births * in the five years, 1898- 
1902, inclusive, is: for native mothers, 4,246; for foreign 
mothers, 3,811. These numbers are equivalent to 115.3 
and 236.8, respectively, per thousand married women of 
child-bearing age. When the relation of the number of 
births to the age distribution of the mothers is taken into 
account, even more striking differences are found between 
the native and foreign birth-rates. Table LX shows such 
a comparison. 


* The registration reports classify births by the birthplace of the mother (as na- 
tive or foreign), but do not subdivide the class of native mothers into those having 
native or foreign parents. Accordingly in the subsequent tables the births to ‘‘native 
mothers”’ are compared with the total native white married women (including those 
of native and of foreign parentage). The colored population of New Hampshire is so 
emall (only 797 at the census of 1900) that it has been disregarded in the computation 
of these tables, although, of course, the births credited in the registration reports to 
“‘native’’ and to ‘‘foreign’’ mothers include a few to colored mothers. 
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TABLE IX. 


Brarus PER 1,000 Marriep WomeEN or Speciriep AGE, CLASSIFIED By NATIVITY 
or Morner, New Hampsurre, 1900. 


7 : 
15-20. | 20-25. | 25-30. | 30-35. | 35-45. 











— | | 


| | 
Native white married women .. . | 1,349 5,365 7,643 | 7,949 | 14,523 


nn Cas « «¢ ae w «ee 4 415 1,204 1,152 797 | 642 
Ratio (per 1,000) ....... | 307.6 224.4 150.7 | 100.3 | 44.2 

} | | 
Foreign white married women. . . | 386 2,379 3,735 3,551 | 6,042 
ener | 146; 881 | 1,113 | 823 | 775 
Ratio (per1,000) ....... 378.3 370.3 | 298.0 231.8 128.3 


| ee ee 23.0 131.1 | 190.3 


| 
Per cent. excess of foreign over na- 
| 








While the proportion of married women who bear chil- 
dren decreases with advancing age for both classes of the 
population, this decrease is much more rapid for the native 
population. For example, the birth ratio for native mar- 
ried women, thirty to thirty-five years old, is only 45 per 
cent. as large as it is for those ten years younger, while the 
fecundity of foreign married women, thirty to thirty-five 
years old, is 63 per cent. of the fecundity of those ten years 
younger. Native women between thirty-five and forty- 
five years of age bear relatively only one-seventh as many 
children as those fifteen to twenty years of age, while foreign 
women of thirty-five to forty-five years retain one-third of 
the fecundity of the lowest age group. The figures given 
in the table for the excess of the foreign over the native 
ratio in the various age groups clearly show these differ- 
ences. It may be thought that the rapid decline of the 
fecundity of native women with advancing age is due to 
the fact that the lower age groups for this class contain a 
larger proportion of women having foreign parents than 
do the upper age groups. This assumption is not sustained 
by the facts: in the two lowest age groups 22 per cent. and 
23 per cent., respectively, of the total native married women 
* Average for years 1898-1902, inclusive. 
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are of foreign parentage, while for the two highest age groups 
the ratios are 19 per cent. and 16 per cent., the difference 
being too slight to be of much significance for the birth-rate. 

This important fact—that the difference between the 
fecundity of native and foreign-born women is much greater 
at mature age than in the earlier years of married life—indi- 
cates, of course, that the greater fecundity of the foreign- 
born women is an individual as well as a group phenome- 
non, consisting, possibly, not so much in the fact that a 
larger percentage of them bear children as in the greater 
number of children born to each child-bearing woman. The 
registration reports contain material that throws additional 
light upon this difference, for since 1892 the births have been 
classified by nativity and age of mother in connection with 
a cross-classification according to the “number of child”; 
that is, as to whether the child is the first, second, third, etc., 
borne by the mother. Table X summarizes part of this in- 
formation for five recent years, with the addition of columns 
showing the average distribution of each thousand births 
according to the number of the child. 
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TABLE X. 
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Breras 1s New HampsHire From 1898 To 1902, IncLustIve, CLASSIFIED By Na- 


tTIviry oF MorHEeR AND NuMBER OF CHILD. 

















Native Mothers. Foreign-born Mothers. 
Number 
of —--- ————_—_—— —_——— 

— Number. Per 1,000. Number. | Per 1,000. 
rea: «2 6,642 310.3 3,801 202.0 
is < es & = % 4,882 228.0 3,192 169.6 
- « & 6 «7 & @ 3,432 160.3 2,634 139.9 
ake 6 es os 2,273 106.2 2,150 114.2 
Beetensee¢ 1,490 69.6 1,748 92.9 
. ss 3s * «Ls 983 45.9 1,396 74.2 
ae ae ee 622 29.1 1,066 56.6 
Dae s-s @ os *O 426 19.9 788 41.9 
ae 2 oe 262 12.2 617 32.8 
 és.4 ¢ 66% 178 8.3 451 24.0 
és * we 98 4.6 318 16.9 
a see 06 « * 49 2.3 249 13.2 
a e«s ee 6s 36 1.7 165 8.8 
e's & & «6 6-4 21 1.0 114 6.1 
ees eu 6 a * 6 0.3 60 3.2 
ae an 2 3 0.2 33 1.8 
a * «tee @& 4 _ — 15 0.8 
ee 1 0.1 11 0.6 
ee a ae — — 5 0.3 
a « <s « «ss —_ — 2 0.1 
Aras. 1 — 2 0.1 

ae ee a a “— —_ 1 
ee” 4 ie @ % 21,405 1,000.0 18,818 1,000.0 




















The greater “dispersion” of the births to foreign-born 
mothers appears clearly from the table, and is strikingly 
apparent in the diagram. First and second births are con- 
siderably more than half the total births to native women, 
while first, second, and third births are only a little over 


half the total births to foreign-born women. 


Children born 


to native women who had already borne eight children 
constitute a thirty-third of all births for that class. For 
foreign-born women the proportion is one-ninth. Table 


* Not including births of which the “‘ number” was not stated. 


249 for native mothers and 390 for foreign mothers. 


These amount to 
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XI shows the per cent. distribution of births, according to 
the number of the child, for native and foreign-born mothers 
of three different age groups. 
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TABLE XI. 
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Per Cent. DistrisvuTion or Brratus In New HampsHiIrReE FROM 1898 To 1902, In- 
CLUSIVE, ACCORDING TO NuMBER OF CHILD, CLASSIFIED BY NATIVITY AND AGE 












































Native Mothers. Foreign-born Mothers. 
Number 
of | 
Child. | 
15-25. 25-35. 35-45. 15-25. 25-35. 35-45. 
| 
re ee 53.05 20.62 7.97 46.79 | 13.01 3.69 
se a « a 27.82 22.76 10.52 27.79 | 16.48 4.42 
Die 6 & © 12.52 19.78 13.92 15.35 | 16.68 6.40 
a: «ae 4.71 14.28 14.48 6.57 14.76 7.19 
rae ee 1.39 9.96 11.96 2.56 13.51 8.24 
Ds 4S 6% 0.37 5.93 10.83 0.67 10.25 10.00 
w= «=. % 0.14 3.20 8.94 0.16 6.93 10.00 
a » 69 4 —_— 1.97 6.87 0.10 3.96 10.00 
se ee _— 0.85 5.13 0.02 | 2.29 9.90 
eee —_ 0.39 4.06 — | 0.99 8.83 
oe _— 0.15 2.33 —_— 0.56 6.61 
a « @ 4% _ 0.06 1.20 —_ 0.30 5.56 
iw s » 6 % — 0.04 0.95 —_ 0.15 3.58 
i -? ew « —_ 0.01 0.50 —_ | 0.12 2.37 
eae _ — 0.19 —_ 0.01 1.50 
ea —_ _ 0.09 —_ —_— 0.79 
ak - a aw —_ _ 0.03 —_ — 0.37 
j ae _ —_ 0.03 —_ _ 0.34 
eee _ — -- -- -- 0.13 
Pea = — _— _ _ 0.05 
a ig — —_ _— _ _— _ 
ee + cas — —_ — _ | _— 0.03 
| 
Total 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 100.00 





years the relative frequency of second births is about the 
same for both classes, so that the greater frequency of the 
births of third or a higher number of children to foreign-born 
mothers just equalizes the relatively greater frequency of 
first births to native mothers. For the group of mothers 
between twenty-five and thirty-five years old the “mode” 
is the second child of native mothers and the third of foreign 
mothers. In the thirty-five to forty-five year group the 
mode is, for native mothers, the fourth child; for foreign 
mothers, the seventh or eighth child. 
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The ratios given in Tables X and XI are in no sense birth- 
rates. It must not be inferred, for example, that the birth- 
rate for first children is higher for native than for foreign- 
born mothers. That such is not the case is shown by Table 
XII. 


TABLE XII. 


Ratio oF First Brrtus TO MARRIED WoMEN, CLASSIFIED BY NATIVITY AND AGE, NEw 
HampsHIReE, 1900. 

















j | 
15-25. | 25-35. | 35-45. 
Native married women ..........-.. 6,714 15,592 | 14,523 
es ghee bo elG 852 | 398 | 50 
ee ee ee ee 126.9 25.5 | 3.4 
| 
Foreign-born married women. ......... 2,765 7,286 6,042 
EY <6. 6. 6 0s sai. 0 8 we 474 245 | 28 
Pn « « « 44s & @ * 46 «6 % 171.4 33.6 4.6 
| 








It is evident that not only is the fecundity of those for- 
eign-born women who bear children greater than that of 
native women, but that also a larger proportion of foreign- 
born married women bear children. Nevertheless, the fact 
that the difference between the fecundity of the two classes 
of the population is greater for the higher than for the lower 
age groups is entirely due to the greater number of children 
borne by the average child-bearing women of foreign birth. 
In each of the age groups indicated in Table XII the ratio 
of first births to native married women is approximately 
three-fourths of the corresponding ratio for foreign mar- 
ried women. Tables XI and XII, taken together, show 
clearly the differences in the fecundity of the two classes 
of the population. For example, the fact that the ratio 
of first births to married women between thirty-five and 
forty-five is, for the two classes considered, 3.4 and 4.6 per 
thousand, respectively, needs to be considered in connec- 
tion with the fact that for one class first births constitute 


* Average for years 1898-1902, inclusive. 
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7.97 per cent. of all births, while for the other class they 
constitute only 3.69 per cent. 

How do these characteristic differences in the fecundity 
of the two classes of the population affect their natural in- 
crease? This question is not one which can be easily an- 
swered, for the children born within the State to foreign 
mothers swell the numbers of the native population. The 
population classed as “foreign-born” is increased only 
through immigration. We might compute the ratio of 
native children of native parents to the total native popu- 
lation or to the total native population of native parentage, 
but either ratio would be misleading. In place of attempt- 
ing to get at the rate of natural increase of the two classes 
of the population directly, it will be better to adopt an in- 
direct method. Natural increase may be considered as a 
function of two variables,—the fecundity of married women 
of child-bearing age and the proportion these make of the 
total population. This latter ratio can be studied by the 
use of marriage, divorce, and mortality rates, but it can 
be got at more simply and directly through the use of the 
census returns. The proportion that married women of 
child-bearing age make of the total female population or 
of the total aggregate population did not change noticeably 
in the decade 1890-1900,* nor does the relative fecundity 
of native and foreign-born married women of child-bearing 
age seem to have changed in any great degree during the 
same decade. Did the importance of each of these two 
classes of child-bearing women in the total population and 
in their own class of the population remain constant during 
the decade? The data necessary to afford an answer to 
this question are given in Table XIII. 


* See Table IV above. 
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TABLE XIII. 


Per Cents. THAT MARRIED WoMEN 15-45 Years OLp MAKE or SpEcIFIED CLASSES OF 
THE PoPpuULATION, CLASSIFIED BY Nativiry, New Hampsxrre, 1900 anp 1890. 

















1900. | 1890 
Total population .. . Sacha a 411,588 | 376,530 
Per cent. native mcsted women 15-45. years old te 8.9 9.5 
Per cent. foreign-born married women 15-45 years old, 3.9 3.1 
EE Ee ee eee eae ee ae yas 323,481 | 304,180 
Per cent. married women 15-45 yearsold ....... 11.4 11.7 
Total foreign-born population .. . dv ae ae 88,107 72,340 
Per cent. married women 15-45 years sea ee a ee 18.3 16.3 
Total native women .. ee ek ee ee 162,615 153,469 
Per cent. married and 15-45 Sa te ae aoa ee ae 22.6 | 23.3 
Total foreign-born women .. . or eS 43,594 36,495 
Per cent. married and 15—45 years ‘old . iy ny ee eG 36.9 32.43 
| 
Total native women 15-45 yearsold. ........44.-. 69,156 67,594 
A ens a i ey. nada a a ae a 53.3 | 52.8 
Total foreign-born women 15-45 yearsold ........ 27,830 22,894 
oe ee ee ee 57.8 51.5 
Total native married women 15-45 yearsold...... ‘ 36,829 35,717 
Total foreign-born married women 15-45 yearsold ... . 16,093 11,793 








Native married women of child-bearing age were a smaller 
proportion of the total population in 1900 than in 1890. 
The same is true of the proportion they constituted of the 
total native population and of the native female population. 
This decline in numerical importance is connected with the 
fact that during the decade the female population fifteen 
to forty-five years old decreased from 44 per cent. to 42.5 
per cent. of the total female population. Married women 
made a slightly larger per cent. of all women between fifteen 
and forty-five in 1900 than they did in 1890. Foreign-born 
married women of child-bearing age were relatively more 
numerous in 1900 than in 1890. Not only did they con- 
stitute at the later census a larger per cent. of the total popu- 
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lation, the total foreign-born population, and the total for- 
eign-born female population, but they were also a larger 
proportion of all foreign-born women in their own age group. 
Married women of child-bearing age are a much larger part 
of the foreign-born population than they are of the native 
population. Add to this the greater fecundity of the for- 
eign-born married women and the fact that they are increas- 
ing in relative numerical importance, while the reverse is 
true of native married women of child-bearing age, and 
the net result is that there is a much greater difference be- 
tween the natural increase of the native and of the foreign- 
born population—or, more accurately, in the relative num- 
bers they are contributing to the growth of the native popu- 
lation—than there is between the fecundity of the two 
classes. 

Neither the statistics of births nor of the number of young 
children in the population enable us to distinguish the fe- 
cundity of native women of native parents from that of 
native women of foreign parents. The number of married 
women of child-bearing age in each class is, however, given 
by the census, and is shown in Table XIV. 
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TABLE XIV. 


Marriep Women 15-45 Years Ovp, CLassiriep By Ace, Nativirry, AND NaTrviry 
oF Parents, New HampsHire, 1900 anp 1890. 








| Total. 15-25. | 25-30. | 30-35. 35-45. 





Aggregate: 
a ae ee ee 53,005 9,500 | 11,403 11,511 20,591 
ea eee ee 47,566 8,945 9,952 | 10,169 18,500 
Amount of increase. ...... 5,439 555 1,451 1,342 2,091 
Per cent. of increase ...... 11.4 6.2 14.6 13.2 11.3 





Native of native parents: 





SA ee ree . | 29,689 | 5,166 | 5,880 | 6,403 12,240 
ts << «6 4 «:*.4 4 @< é . | 31,540 5,412 6,016 6,864 13,248 
Amount of increase. . ..... —1,851 — 246 —136 —461 | —1,008 
Per cent. increase | —65.9 —4.5 —2.3 —6.7 —7.6 
Native of foreign parents: | 
ae a Oe a es 7,140 | 1,548 1,763 1,546 2,283 
EE ee ee 4,177 | 1,027] 1,049 968 1,115 
Amount of increase. . | 2,963 | 521 714 560 | 1,168 
Per cent. increase 71.0 | 50.7 68.0 56.8 | 104.7 
Foreign-born: | 
i + « < » =. * :¢ ea & EM | 16,093 2,765 3,735 3,551 6,042 
as is «. woe « ‘caw = aoe TT ae 2,497 2,875 2,305 4,116 
Amount of increase. ...... 4,300 268 860 1,246 1,926 
Per cent. increase ....... 36.5 10.7 29.9 54.0 46.7 

















Among the married women of child-bearing age those 
whose parents, as well as themselves, were native Americans 
decreased in numbers during the decade,—a statement 
which holds true for each age group. That the total num- 
ber of native married women did not decrease during the 
decade is due to the remarkable increase in the numbers 
of those whose parents were foreigners, amounting for the 
group between thirty-five and forty-five years of age to 
over 100 per cent. The numbers of the married women 
who were themselves born in foreign countries also increased 
in each age group, but their increase was relatively less than 
that of the natives of foreign parentage. Undoubtedly, the 
fecundity of native women of native parentage is very con- 
siderably less than that of native women of foreign parentage, 
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so that added emphasis is given to the obvious deduction 
from the figures shown in Table XIV, that the population 
of “American stock” is being rapidly replaced by a popu- 
lation of foreign ancestry. 

The numbers of the foreign-born married women of child- 
bearing age are of course recruited by immigration of those 
already married, and by marriages of those who have come 
into this country while yet unmarried. Statistics of immi- 
gration are lacking, but the registration reports of marriages 
within the State can be utilized. The ratio of the average 
number of marriages in the five years 1898-1902 to each 
thousand of the total population was 9.5. For the years 
1888-1892 the ratio was 9.9. Table XV shows other ratios. 


TABLE XV. 


MARRIAGE Rates In New Hampsuire, 1900 anv 1890. 








Native. Foreign-born. 
| 

1900 | 1890. 1990. 1890. 
Number of women married ...... 2,786* 2,575T 1,111* 967T 
Female population ........-. 162,286 153,221 | 43,574 36,448 
Number married per 1,000 ..... 17.2 16.8 25.5 26.5 
Unmarried female population. . .. . 83,231 75,249 16,307 | 15,906 
Number of married per 1,000... . 33.5 34.2 68.1 | 60.8 

Unmarried female population 15-45 

EG +i o @ @-« @-@. 6. oe a @ 29,636 29,501 10,816 10,351 
Number married per 1,000 ..... 94.0 87.3 102.6 93.4 











This table shows clearly the danger in the use of crude 
marriage rates. The very great discrepancy between the ratio 
of the marriages of native women to the native female pop- 
ulation and the corresponding ratio for the marriages of 
foreign women very largely disappears when the number 
of marriages is compared with the number of women be- 


* Average for years 1898-1902. t+ Average for years 1888-92. 
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tween fifteen and forty-five years of age (a group which fur- 
nishes 95 per cent. of all the women who are married). The 
expectancy of marriage is not much greater for foreign-born 
marriageable women than for natives. The marked in- 
crease during the decade in the refined marriage rate for 
both classes is somewhat misleading, as the improvement 
of the registration system has diminished the number of 
marriages not classified by the nativity of the bride, which 
could not, of course, be included in the table. Such omis- 
sions amount to 5 per cent. of all marriages registered in the 
five years 1888-92, and to only one-half of 1 per cent. 
for the years 1898-1902. However, the ratio of all mar- 
riages to the total unmarried female population between 
fifteen and forty-five years of age increased from 88.9 to 
96.4 per thousand. A comparison of Tables XIV and XV 
would seem to indicate that the growth in the relative im- 
portance of foreign-born married women of child-bearing 
age in the population is due rather to immigration than to 
a high marriage rate of those already in the country. 

While the numbers of married women of child-bearing 
age are continually being recruited by immigration and by 
marriage, they are continually being depleted by emigra- 
tion, death, and divorce. A complete study of the condi- 
tions affecting the natural increase of the foreign popula- 
tion would have to take account of these factors, but the 
mortality and divorce statistics available for New Hamp- 
shire are not classified in such a manner as to make them 
useful in this connection. 
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GROWTH OF THE NEW YORK STATE CENSUS. 


By J. H. MippLeton. 


I. Review of New York State Censuses. 
1795-1892. 


Soon after the founding of the first trading stations in this 
country, the British government required of the colonial 
governor some account of the progress of the settlements. 
In New York several counts of population were taken for 
various purposes before the Revolution. In the years 1686, 
1697, 1698, 1703, 1712, 1714, 1723, 1731, 1737, 1746, 1749, 
1756, 1771, 1776, 1782, and 1786, either by estimate or actual 
enumeration, the number of inhabitants and, in some few 
cases, other information, were obtained. Besides this a 
number of historians have made careful estimates of wealth 
and population based on contemporary records. But these 
earlier attempts are outside the purpose of this note. 

The electoral censuses of 1795, 1801, 1807, 1814, and 1821, 
were taken in accordance with the requirements of the State 
constitution of 1777. The first three of these were mere 
counts of the electors distributed in four property classes. 

The census of 1814 was the first to depart from the rule of 
mere enumeration of electors and procure other social in- 
formation. In that year there were, all told, thirteen queries 
dealing with the property qualifications of electors, age, sex, 
and number of slaves. These added queries were not, how- 
ever, innovations in census-taking, since in 1810 the Federal 
Census had collected information concerning sex, age, color, 
and number of freemen and slaves. This census was certified 
to by the Secretary of State on Feb. 24, 1815. 
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The next electoral census, in 1821, was taken by the same 
authority and in the same manner as that of 1814. The 
most notable feature was the extension of the inquiries into 
the new fields of agriculture and domestic and factory manu- 
factures. In the latter subject New York State followed the 
example of the Federal Census, which had, as early as 1810, 
obtained some information concerning manufactures. In 
the case of agriculture, however, the action of the New York 
State authorities antedated that of the federal authorities 
by twenty years. The quantity of information gathered, it 
is true, was meager, consisting only of the number of acres 
of improved land and the number of neat cattle, horses, and 
sheep owned ; but the mere fact that these items were thought 
worthy of attention points to the relative importance at 
that time of agriculture in New York State. 

The State census of 1825, taken under the authority of 
the Constitution of 1821 (Art. I, Sect. 6), also contained an 
innovation of some importance. Previously no attention 
had been paid by the census authorities, either federal or 
State, to the subject of the defective classes, the deaf and 
dumb, blind, idiots, and lunatics; and, in fact, this line of 
inquiry was not taken up by the federal authorities until 
the tenth census in 1880. The queries referred to the age, 
sex, and economic condition of the defectives. There was 
also an important addition to the population schedule,—that 
of marriages, births, and deaths. 

The next State census, in 1835, was taken under the same 
authority as the previous one, and with very little change in 
scope of inquiries. The only important change was the in- 
crease in the number of items relating to factory manufact- 
ures, thirty-one queries being added by means of which in- 
formation concerning the number of factories, value of raw 
materials used and manufactured, and value of manufact- 
ured articles in each of twenty specified industries was col- 
lected. 

The census of 1845 introduced inquiries concerning trade 
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and commerce and newspapers and periodicals, and greatly 
increased the number of queries relating to agriculture, but 
in other respects was much the same as the previous census. 

The census of 1855 was taken under the authority of the 
Constitution of 1846 (Art. III, Sect. 4), and differed in method 
from the previous ones to a considerable extent. First the 
work of preparing the results was done entirely in the office 
of the Secretary of State. Previously the schedule had been 
in such form that each enumerator could add the columns of 
his report, and submit the same to the county clerk, who, in 
turn, made a summary for the county, and transmitted this 
summary to the Secretary of State’s office, where the result 
for the State was obtained. 

A change, also, in the body of the schedule was of the 
greatest importance as allowing in fewer queries a greatly 
extended range of information. This change consisted of 
entering the name of each person on the schedule and enter- 
ing only the information concerning that one person opposite 
his or her name. Until 1855 only the names of heads of fami- 
lies appeared on the enumerator’s schedule, the information 
for the entire family being entered opposite the name of the 
head of the family. The latter method prevented, of course, 
all combinations that could not be made by subtraction after 
the general result had been obtained. It led, also, to an 
excessive amplification of a single question. For instance, 
in 1845, when the birthplace of inhabitants was required, 
eight different columns specified the locality in which the 
birth might have taken place, whereas in 1855 a single 
column calling for the place of birth allowed a much wider 
classification. A diminution in the number of inquiries in 
1855 may, therefore, be expected, as is the case. 

The censuses of 1865 and 1875 are largely the same as that 
of 1855, no new subjects of inquiry or amplification of old 
ones being attempted save in 1865, when a large number of 
special inquiries concerning soldiers and sailors were inserted. 
In 1885 and 1895 no census was taken, in 1902 merely a 
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count, consisting of seven questions on population, being 
made. 

Since the publication of the last State census in 1875, the 
importance of the subject has been more fully recognized by 
statesmen and students, and the amount of attention paid to 
the census cannot be better shown than in the figures for the 
number of inquiries made by the Federal Census. The fol- 
lowing table exhibits the growth of inquiries of the Federal 
Censuses from 1870 to 1890, and emphasizes the importance 
of a careful State census to legislators and publicists. 

*TaBLE SHOWING NUMBER OF SCHEDULES AND INQUIRIES EMPLOYED BY THE FEDERAL 


Census, 1870-1890. 








Year. Schedules of Inquiry. | Number of Inquiries. 
Oe we Raat 
| 
a gales ae Ske Se SS Se Se 5 156 
ae 215 13,010 
te eg Gor A ae he le ee 233 13,161 
| 





II. Growth of Inquiries. 


On account of a radical change in method the year 1855 
divides the history of census-taking in New York State into 
two parts, and for that reason the tables of this section have 
been divided into two parts. On account of this change the 
number of inquiries previous to 1855 is not comparable with 
the number in 1855 or later, since the same amount of in- 
formation could be obtained by a greatly reduced number 
of queries. 

I. Population.—Until 1814 no inquiries were made further 
than the property qualifications of electors. At that time 
information was gathered concerning age and sex. The 
next census in 1821 was the first to branch out beyond 
queries concerning population. Agriculture and domestic 
and factory manufactures furnished a further field in which 


* Wright and Hunt, ‘‘History and Growth of the United States Census,” pp. 85-87. 
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useful information was collected, and the following census 
in 1825 was further extended to include statistics of defective 
classes. In 1855, when the reorganization of the census 
took place, a number of new queries were added, embracing 
questions concerning literary and benevolent organizations 
and newspapers, but from that time on no material changes 
were made in this division. In 1865 a number of special 
queries relating solely to the participants in the Civil War 
were added, but all these were dropped ten years later. In 
1892 merely a count of the population was taken, the 
schedule containing only seven questions, all of which were 
in relation to population. 

II. Agriculture.—The value of agriculture as a suitable 
subject for census investigation was first recognized in 1821, 
when queries concerning the amount of improved land, num- 
ber of neat cattle, horses, and sheep, were added to the list. 
But not until 1845, however, was any extended information 
from this source gathered. At that date thirty-six queries, 
covering acreage and amount of crops, amount of live stock, 
and dairy products, were added to the census, and the number 
was constantly increased until 1875. 

IlI-V. Manufactures, Trade, and Commerce.—The census 
of 1821 introduced inquiries concerning production in fac- 
tories and also concerning certain articles made in the home. 
The queries on the subject of domestic manufactures, how- 
ever, were in 1855 appended to the agricultural schedule. 
Previous to 1855 information concerning production in fac- 
tories was confined to three subjects; namely, number of 
establishments, value of raw materials, value of manufact- 
ured articles. The form of the census in the earlier year 
was such that a specification of each industry sought for 
led to a multiplication of columns. Thus in 1845 forty-eight 
columns were required to obtain meager information from 
a few industries, whereas in 1855 only seventeen query 
columns were used to gather information of much wider 
scope from all industries. 
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Beginning in 1845, questions concerning the number of 
hotels, retail and wholesale stores and groceries, were in- 
serted in the census. In 1865 they were omitted, probably 
on account of the large number of extra queries which were 
inserted at that time concerning the soldiers and sailors of 
the Civil War. | 

Information concerning newspapers and periodicals was 
also sought in 1855, and treated quite fully. Later simply 
the name of the periodical and its circulation were reported. 

VI. Religious and Social Organizations.—The origin of 
queries relating to churches dates back to 1845. This in- 
cluded only regular churches, no account being taken of those 
societies worshipping in private houses or school-houses. 

A blank calling for information in regard to school-houses 
was inserted in the census of 1855, but was afterward dis- 
continued. The questions were as follows: Number of dis- 
trict; Material of school-house; Condition; Value. 

Information regarding literary, charitable, and benevo- 
lent institutions, was also required in 1855, but by 1875 only 
two questions were asked. At the latter date, however, the 
name, number of volumes, and value of real estate of public 
libraries were required. 

VII. Defective Classes.—Since 1825 special care has been 
exercised by the State of New York to obtain full information 
concerning the physically and mentally defective. In several 
censuses special schedules for the deaf and dumb, blind, in- 
sane, and idiotic, were used. 

VII. Vital Statistics —The importance of this branch of 
inquiry was recognized in the census of 1825, when items 
calling for information concerning marriages, births, and 
deaths were inserted, and have since that time been an im- 
portant part of census inquiry. 

Miscellaneous.—In the census of 1865 there was naturally 
a large number of questions concerning those who had served 
or were serving as soldiers or sailors in the Civil War. Sched- 
ule III, relating to “officers and enlisted men now in the mili- 
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tary or naval service of the United States,” consisted of 


fourteen queries concerning location, rank, and length of 
service. Schedule IV related to “officers and enlisted men 
who have been in the military or naval service of the United 
States in the present war.” It was composed of nineteen 
queries concerning rank, length of service, and injuries re- 
ceived. Schedule VII, “ Deaths of officers and enlisted men,” 
was made up of thirty-eight queries concerning the military 
and civil condition and cause of death of the deceased. 
Finally there was appended to each of the censuses a blank 
for remarks of various sorts and estimates concerning wages, 
etc. In 1845 an estimate of the number of persons who 
were either farmers, merchants, manufacturers, mechanics, 
attorneys, clergymen, or physicians, was called for. The fol- 
lowing table shows the nature of the information gathered :— 


Subject. 1855 1865 1875 
The harvest, causes of failure and relative yield . .... x x x 
Domestic animals, number of, in cities - x x 
Mortality, causes of any epidemic - x xX 
Influence of the war oe ~ x ~ 
Wages, estimate of, by occupations - - x 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE NUMBER OF QUERIES MADE AT EACH 
STATE CENSUS. 


1795 1801 1807 1814 1821 1825 1835 1845 1855 1865 1875 1892 


SO eee a ee ee 13 5§ 18 18 32 2 22 21 7 
2. Agriculture ......- - - - 4 5 4 36 85 123118 - 
3. Manufactures: 

Domestic ...... 7 - = - 3 3 3 3 7 7 7 - 

Wactories ..+6+2+-7* = = - 10 12 438 46 17 16 20 - 
4. Trade andcommerce ..- - -—- - - - - 4 4 = 4 - 
5. Newspapersandperiodicals - - - - - - - - 7 2 2- 
6. Associations: 

Churches ....++-7- - = - - ~ - 4 & 8 8 - 

Literary, charitable, and 

benevolent associations - - -—- - - - - - 3 6 2- 

7. Defective classes ....- - = - - 28 28 27 16 16 16 - 
8. Vital statistics : 


Marriages ..... - - - - - * s.6h6s 6 12 12 - 
ie oe a a -— -— -=- @- e- & &¢ &€ 8 WH We 


Participants in Civil War .- - - - - - - - - 75 - = 


*In 1825, 1835, and 1845, queries under this classification were on the population 
schedule. 

















I. Popvu.ation. 


(A) The Period 1795-1845. 


Name of head offamily ..... 

Number of males 

Number of females 

Number of males subject to aiitneny 
duty . 

Number of dlestere 

Electors possessed of freeholds of the 
value of £100 . . . 

Electors possessed of fecchelds of the 
value of £20 and under £100 
Electors not possessed of freeholds, but 

renting tenements of the yearly 
value of 40s. , 
Electors who formerly nald enues. 
Electors who were freemen on the four- 
teenth day of October, 1775 . 
Age: 
Males under 18 (free white) s 
Males 18-45 ” 
Males 45 + ‘a as 
Children 5-16 os ” 
Females under 16 “ si 
Females 18-45 “4 * 
Females 45 + a - 
All other free persons 
Aliens 
Paupers 
Slaves " 
Negroes not toned * 
Negroes taxed . 
Negroes, voters 
Married females under 45 = 
Unmarried females, 16-45 3 years . 
Unmarried females under 16 years . 
Marriages . 
Births 
Deaths . 
Birthplace , 
Children attending schecis | ond ‘eclleges 
(number of) . 


(B) 


Dwelling-houses: 
Number in order of visitation 
Of what material built 
Value 
Families: 
Number in order of visitation 


1795 1801 1807 


1 1 
i = 
1 1 
1 1 
- 1 
1855-1892. 


1 
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1814 1821 1825 


1 1 1 
- - 1 
- ~ 1 
= - 1 
- - 1 
1 1 - 
1 1 - 
1 1 - 
- l -_ 
—s « is 
1 - - 
1 - - 
1 = = 
1 - ” 
1 eo “ 
1 - - 
1 - - 
- - 1 
= - 1 
1 -_ ~- 
- - 1 
- - 1 
- = 1 
- - 1 
- - 1 
- - 1 
- - 1 
- =- 2 
- - 2 
1855 1865 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 


*Columns of original returns are blank at this date. 


1835 


el el el el ll el 


1875 































1845 


ee ee 


iS.) 


1892 
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(B) 1885-1892—(continued). 


I . 5 6 a ee we 6 6 & 8 


Sex . 
Color: 
White, black, mulatto, or Indian 
White, black, or mulatto 
Relationship to head of family 
Place of birth (State or country) 
Conjugal condition: 
* Married . 
t Widowed 
£6 6-8 6 6 6 8 +4 eo % 
Profession, trade, or occupation of each 
Place of employment . 
Citizenship : 
Native . 
Naturalized . 
Aliens 
Owner of land. . 
Illiterate: 


Over 21 and not able to read or write ......-. 


Physical and mental disabilities: 

Deaf, dumb, blind, insane, or idiotic 
Colored persons not taxed 
Occupation 


II. AGRICULTURE. 


(A) 1795-1845. 


1795 1801 1807 1814 


Acres of improved land... . = - - - 
Acres under cultivation and 
quantity raised in pre- 
ceding year of: 
eine wg 6 woe - _ ~ - 
EE eae - - - - 
SN ee ee - ~ - - 
Pn ¢ «+ « « + # * ~ - ~ ~ 
ne <§ « « ¢ « 6 « 6 = - = ~ 
0 ee - - - _ 
ig <b eee ee a ee - ~ 
ae ~ - ~- - 
sce ew @ 2 os - - ~ - 
+ «ss 6 6s ws « - - 
es ee ee eee ‘ ~ ~ - - 
Se ee: 2 ee = - - - 
DD. «6 + «0 6 © « ‘ ~- - - = 
Butter and cheese ...... - ~ ~ ~ 
Dt ob» 6 a 2 6s 0 * 6 « - - = ~ 
a ee oie ei - - - ~ 
ee = - = o 


*In 1865 number of children and number of times married. 


t Years resident in town in 1855. 


ge a ae in ee a a ee ae a a a a ae a a 
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1855 
1 
1 
1 


se | 


imei 


= ee ee 


1821 
1 


1865 


1 
1 
1 


i tt “ee | 


tet et 


1825 
1 





1875 
1 
1 
1 


= et et — | me 


_— i ht 
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1892 


— i 


_ 


1845 
1 
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we 


-— oe 











II. Acricutrure—(continued). 


(B) 1855-1875. 


Name of owner, agent, or manager of farm ...... ° 
Acres of land: 
ee a Tree cee se s* 
ee ee ee ae ae ee ees 6 
In wood and timber 
Cash value: 
DD 6.4 sec 44 w ee 6 4 oO 8 
Of farm buildings other than dwellings . . 
Of stock aa ee oe ke ee 
Of tools and implements 
Of gross sales from farms in 1874. 
Acres ploughed: 
Previous year . 
Census year . 
Acres in fallow 
Grass lands . . 
Cereals: 
Spring wheat 
Winter wheat . 
Oats . 
Winter rye 
Spring barley 
Buckwheat 
Indian corn . 
Potatoes 
Peas . 
Beans 
Root crops 
Hemp 
se eae 
Hops. . . 
Tobacco 
Market gardens 
Orchards . 
Maple sugar . 
Mn 6 «6 © « 
Honey and wax . 


Cocoons 


Unenumerated articles of farm produce . 
ee 
EE re a ee oe ek See ee 


Butter, cheese, and milk .... 
ew a es owe eee 


> ee“ * ee wees ee 
AS a ee ee 
Se ee Trecneecur c Ce. 
CE eee a — 
Manures . . ee ee a ee 


* Domestic manufactures .......++++- 


* Also in next table. 
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ium | 


~~ | 


NOW WODRH RRR Oe De DH HH NON DH HHH HHNWD 


1865 


i_—— | 


one 


“Tm G2 0D mm 69 © bo OH GO em BD m bo 69 OO Oo Go im O° 09 00 0D 09 & Oo Oo 0 0 6 Oo 





1875 


_ 


i 


oin = 


aie ho on ee ee 



















III. 
(A) 


No. of yards of fulled cloth 
Number of yards of flannel or woollen cloth . 
Number of yards of linen cloth. 


Number of yards of cotton or mixed dethe 


Other domestic manufactures 


(B) 


Number, value of raw materials, and 


value of 

cles in: 
Grist-mills. 
Saw-mills . 
Oil-mills 
Fulling-mills 


manufactured arti- 


Carding machines ‘ 
Cotton and woollen factories 
Cotton factories . 
Woollen factories. 


Iron-works 


Trip-hammers . 


Distilleries 
Asheries 


Glass factories . 

Rope factories . 

Chair cable factories 
Oil-cloth factories 

Dyeing and printing Sestesion 


Clover mills . 
Paper mills . 


Tanneries . 
Breweries . 
Silk 


(C) 


. , 
actories. 


1795 


Factories. 


Name of corporation, company, or individual 
Kind of goods manufactured. 


Capital: 
In real estate 


In tools and medina . 


Raw materials: 
Quantity 
Kind . 
Value 

Annual product: 
Quantity 
Kind . 
Value 


Motive power used: 


Kind . 
Horse power 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Domestic Manufactures. 


1821 1825 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1795-1845. 
1801 1807 


1855-1875. 


1835 1845 
1 1 


1 
1 1 


1814 1821 


| i | 
ee ee | i= ee et Re 


1855 


re 


ore 


1825 


in ee ee ee 


1865 
1 


ore 


1835 


t t& & b& to 


NONNNNNNNNNNHNHNH KW ! 































1875 
1 


Oo = ms 


1845 


tw tw to 


tS to 


CNHNHNNHNHNHNHNHNHNH HY WD SW I 
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(C) Factories. 1855-1875—(continued). 


1855 
Number of persons employed: 
OS SRE SSS ae ee ee ee 
Adult women . . a ae ee ee a 
Male children ender 18 . Tre Ca eS oe ee 
Female children under 18 . 
Male children under 16 . 
Female children under 16 . ‘ 
Average monthly wages exclusive of —" 
Men 
Women er ar ‘: 
eee ae ae ee Pe ee ee - 
Dn. + «a 6a 6 eo ¢ 2 Ole wee - 


iiev_- = 


a 


IV Trape anp CoMMERCE. 
1845 


Number of hotels, inns, and taverns in district 
Number of wholesale stores in district 

Number of retail stores in district 

Number of groceries in district 


~~ et 


V. NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 
1855 

Name of periodical . 
Name of editors and ution 
Object 
Date of etehibdueans 
Subscription price 
Circulation . 
Intervals of publiestion 


~~ 


(A) Churches. 


1845 1855 
Name of society . - 1 
Denomination . ae ee ee ee a ee 1 1 
Value of church ond lot cn rk. ee 1 1 
Value of other real estate . 1 1 
cr er he ara, ae i any, ~ 1 
Usual attendance .. . ee ee ee ee - 1 
Number of members or communicants ..... . - 1 
Salary of clergy exclusive of realestate. ..... 1 1 


(B) Literary, Charitable, and Benevolent Institutions. 


1855 
IE gk ele Ose be Oe Aa ee ee 1 
Purpose ei ar ae ee ° 1 
Value of real estate ae ee ee ee ee ee 1 
When founded - 
Incorporated - 


Unincorporated 





VI. Reticious AND PHILANTHROPIC ASSOCIATIONS. 
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1865 


| 


_ | 


1855 1865 


~~ 


1865 


1865 


en ee _ e e ) 


1865 
1 


ee 
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1875 


~~ 


~~ 


1875 


} 
1 
1 
1 


1875 
1 


= 
wn 


— ee 


1875 
1 
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VII. Derecrive Cuiasses. 


1825 1835 


Besiemi@umb ..s« cc cee 7 
0 ee ae eo 7 
ns 646s 6 6 6 ¥ 0 © 6 — 7 
a 7 


i ae | 


*VIII. Vrrav Statistics. 


(A) Marriages. 


Husband: 
Name 
Age a ee 
Previous civil condition 
Wife: 
Name 
Age “a ar ae a 
Previous civil condition 
Date of marriage: 
Month 
Ee ee a eer eee 
Name of city or town where marriage occurred. . 
How solemnized: 
By aclergyman . ‘we 
By a civil magistrate .... 
By declaration before witnesses 


(B) Deaths. 


Name of deceased 
Age 

Sex 

Color . 


eg a a a es a oe ee 


Date of death: 

Month 

PE a 6 a ee oe ee 
Native of State or county. . 
Trade or occupation 
Disease or cause of death . 


1855-1875. 


1855 


— 


1855 


See | 


Ye 


1865 


16 


1865 


= 


1865 


— tet eet 


_— — — 



































1875 


16 


1875 


1875 


ll el el 


* In 1825, 1835, and 1845 queries under this classification were on the population 


schedule. 
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III. Bibliography and Condition of Census Records. 


There are preserved in the New York State Library the 
original returns of enumerators which have names of heads 
of families * for the years 1801, 1807, 1814, and 1821. Un- 
fortunately, the original returns for 1825, 1835, and 1845, on 
which names appear, have been lost. There are now de- 
posited in the office of the Secretary of State, however, the 
original summaries which were made from these returns. 

The original enumerators’ schedules for 1855, 1865, 1875, 
and 1892, are complete in the State Library, as well as the 
New York State schedules of the Federal Censuses of 1860, 
1870, and 1880. 


Census oF 1795. 


Summary of Enumerators’ Schedules in Manuscript. (Not published.) 


Census or 1801. 


Summary of Enumerators’ Schedules in Manuscript. (Not published.) 


Census oF 1807. 


Summary of Enumerators’ Schedules in Manuscript. (Not published.) 


Census or 1814. 


Census of Electors and Other Inhabitants taken 1814. Albany, 1815.: 
40 pp. 
Census oF 1821. 
Census of Electors and Other Inhabitants (manuscript). (Not pub- 
lished.) 
Census oF 1825. 


Census of the State of New York for the Years 1825 and 1830. 
Albany, 1831. 15 pp. 
Census oF 1835. 


Census of the State of New York for 1835; containing an enumeration 
of the inhabitants of the State, with other statistical information. Albany, 
1836. 55 pp. 


*A catalogue of census documents published by the Secretary of State errone- 
ously states that the names are not given in censuses of 1807, 1814, and 1821. 
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Census oF 1845. 


Census of the State of New York for 1845; containing an enumera- 
tion of the inhabitants of the State, with other statistical information. 
Albany, 1846. (Pages not numbered.) 


CEensus oF 1855. 


Preliminary Report on the Census of the State of New York for 1855. 
Albany, 1856. 46 pp. 

Census of the State of New York for 1855. . . . Prepared from the origi- 
nal returns by F. B. Hough. 66-526 pp. Albany, 1857. 

Instructions for taking the Census of the State of New York.* 


Crensus oF 1865. 


Communication in Relation to the State Census of 1865. Albany, 
1865. 5 pp. 

Instructions for taking the Census of the State of New York in... 1865, 

. with the Laws relating to the same. Albany, 1865. 56 pp. 

Preliminary Report, prepared under the Direction of the Secretary of 
State. Albany, 1866. 51 pp. 

Census of the State of New York for 1865. ... Prepared from the 
original returns by F. B. Hough. 126-+-743 pp. Albany, 1867. 


Census or 1875. 


Instructions for taking the Census of the State of New York, in... 
1875, . . . together with the Laws relating thereto. Albany, 1875. 72 pp. 

Census showing the Population of the State, . . . 1875, with Compara- 
tive Periods. Albany, 1875. 34 pp. 

Communication, . . . showing the Population, Aliens, Voters, Native 
and Naturalized, in each Election District of the City of New York. 
Albany, 1876. 18 pp. 

Preliminary Report as to Population. Albany, 1876. 97 pp. 

Communication relative to the Preparation of the Census Report. 
Albany, 1877. 11 pp. 

Census of the State of New York jor 1875. Compiled from the origi- 
nal returns by C. W. Seaton. 34+465 pp. Albany, 1877. 


OrHEeR Census DocuMENTs. 


Communication relative to the Census of 1885. In reply to a res- 
olution of the Senate. Albany, 1885. 19 pp. 
* There is no copy of this document in the State Library, but there can be no 


doubt of the existence of such a volume, as Dr. Hough quotes freely from it in the 
introduction to the census of 1855. 
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RESULTS OF THE PRACTICAL ABOLITION OF CAPI- 
TAL PUNISHMENT IN BELGIUM. 


By MAYNARD SHIPLEY. 


The French penal code of 1810, which was in force in Bel- 
gium until 1867, prescribed the death penalty for almost all 
forms of grave criminality. As early as 1827, however, a 
movement for the abolition of capital punishment in Bel- 
gium was started through the publication of the monograph 
“De la Mission de la Justice Humaine et de I’Injustice de la 
Peine de Mort,” by M. Ed. Ducpétiaux (Bruxelles: Y. Y. 
Cantaerts, 1827). The immediate result of this movement 
was that no capital sentences were carried out for crimes 
against property after 1830. A law of the 8th of January of 
that year suppressed capital punishment for duelling, and 
the death penalty for counterfeiting was legally abolished 
as early as 1832. 

From early in the reign of Leopold I. until the year 1835 
capital sentences were systematically commuted to life im- 
prisonment with hard labor.* This, no doubt, was due to 
the influence which in matters of severe punishments the 
first queen of the Belgians, Marie Louise, wife of Leopold L., 
exercised over her husband and her son, the present king.T 
Her attention had been drawn to the cases of several persons 
who had been beheaded for crimes of which they were sub- 
sequently proved innocent.¢ It was at the same time 
brought to the notice of both the king and his legal advisers 


* The pardoning power (including commutation, remittance, etc.) is vested in the 
king by virtue of Article 73 of the Belgian Constitution, Feb. 7, 1831. 
t Cf. ‘‘Pandects Belges—Execution Capitale,’”’ No. 5. 


+See ‘‘Allgemeine deutsche Strafrechtszeitung,” 1862, 63. 
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that such miscarriages of justice were by no means rare, 
either in Belgium or elsewhere.* 

Moreover, it was found that capital executions were not 
necessary to the preservation of life and property in Belgium. 
Judicial statistics for the period of clemency preceding 1835 
showed that grave crimes had actually decreased. But in 
1834 the number of capital crimes and condemnations 
abruptly rose, and the advocates of the death penalty imme- 
diately ascribed this augmentation of grave criminality to 
the inactivity of the scaffold. In 1835, during the sitting 
of January 31, the government was severely criticised in the 
Senate for its clemency, several members protesting against 
the “false philanthropy” of M. Barra, the minister of justice. 
The clamor for blood at last became so urgent that the min- 
istry was forced to give way, and a noted criminal was exe- 
cuted at Courtrai, in a province which for nineteen years 
had not witnessed a capital execution.t| During the four 
years following, two more executions occurred. While this 
concession on the part of the ministry to the popular cry 
for blood was extremely gratifying to one party, it was se- 
verely criticised in the Chamber and by the press. 

It was hoped, however, that the example of judicial se- 
verity would act as a deterrent influence. The protagonists 
of the death penalty prophesied an immediate diminution 
in capital crimes. Unfortunately, their expectations were 
not realized. The official statistics show an actual increase 


*For instances of judicial error in capital cases see ‘‘La Belgique Judiciaire,” 
1855, p. 360; V. Gétting, ‘‘Der Neuen Pitaval,” xxvii, pp. 43 and 182; ‘‘Phillip’s Va- 
cation Thoughts on Capital Punishment,” pp. 99-141; Seger, ‘‘Ueber die Todesstrafe,” 
p. 18; ‘‘Report on Abolition,’”’ New York, 1857, p. 14; ‘‘Eco dei Tribunali,” 1860, No. 
1038; Dublin Review, 1861, pp. 477-485; Le Droit, Feb. 26, 1860, Nos. 50 and 59; 
Times (London), Jan. 9 and 10, 1857; Ortolan, ‘‘Eléments du Droit Criminel,’”’ 607, 
in note; Professor Gabba, ‘‘E] pro y el contra en la Cuestion de la Pena de Muerte,” 
Pisa, 1866, pp. 71-73. 

In Maine and Rhode Island the death penalty was only abolished after several in- 
nocent persons had suffered the irreparable penalty, and it appears that during the 
present year (1905) an innocent man was hanged in Pennsylvania. 


+See remarks by Vischers, in the Zeitschrift fiir Auslindische Gesetzgebung, 
viii, pp. 118, 119; also an essay by Professor Karl Mittermaier in ‘Archiv des Crim.,” 
1836, p. 11. 
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of capital condemnations during the five years following, 
the total number being twenty-nine during the five years 
1831-35, and thirty-one during the years 1836-40.* Of 
those condemned but two suffered the extreme penalty. Of 
the two hundred and sixty-five persons condemned during 
the twenty-five years 1841-65, fifty were executed,—an 
average of two annually,—while the annual average of capital 
condemnations was nearly eleven (10.6). 

The last execution in Belgium took place in Northern 
Flanders, in the judicial district of Ghent, July 1, 1863. 
From that day all the successive ministers of justice have 
imitated M. Bara, and have commuted every death sentence 
to life imprisonment with hard labor.t 

Notwithstanding the foregoing evidences against the effi- 
cacy of the scaffold as a deterrent of grave crimes, no less 
an authority than Baron Garofolo points to the brief restora- 
tion of the gallows in Belgium, and the immediate decrease 
in capital crimes in one of the provinces, as proof of the ne- 
cessity and efficacy of capital punishment as a deterrent. 
If certain small periods of time and certain special provinces 
be taken as criteria, it is quite possible to prove, with M. 
Bravay, that the practical abolition of capital punishment 
in Belgium resulted in “an epidemic of incendiarism and 
assassination,” and that this epidemic “was brought to a 
brisk stop after the execution of a few culprits.”’= On the 
other hand, figures are not wanting which show just as con- 
clusively that during the domination of France, previous to 
1814, executions were deplorably frequent, while grave 


*Cf. De Sellon, ‘‘Quelques Observations sur l’Ouvrage Intitulé ‘De la Neécessité 
du Maintien de la Peine de Mort’”’ (1831). 


t Males convicted of capital crimes are confined for life at the cellular prison in 
Louvain, and women guilty of murder or treason (the only crimes now capitally pun- 
ishable), are imprisoned in another cellular prison at Namur. 


+ Cf. ‘La Peine de Mort au Point de Vue Pratique et Theorique. Discours 
prononcé & la séance solennelle de rentrée de la Cour d’Appel de Bruxelles, le 15me 
Octobre, 1862, par M. de Bravay, procureur-général.”’ Un second discours fut prononcé 
en 1863, sur le meme sujet. 
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crimes continued to increase. In the year 1801 there were 
ninety capital sentences passed, in 1802 there were eighty- 
five, and in 1803 eighty-six. Yet, as stated above, it was 
during these years that the greatest number of executions 
took place.* From 1808 the number of executions fell con- 
siderably, and this diminution, so far from resulting in an 
“epidemic of incendiarism and assassination,’ was followed 
by a great decrease in grave crimes. After the still greater 
reduction in the number of capital executions under the 
domination of Holland, the number of grave crimes fell even 
lower, but six capital sentences being passed in 1823. 

If we take, instead of time periods, certain localities 
or provinces as a basis of argument, we find that in 
two provinces, Limburg and Luxemburg, only one execution 
took place from 1830-62, and that in Liége not a single 
execution has taken place since 1825. Yet we find that 
(according to statistics obtained by Professor Mittermaier) 
the number of capital crimes decreased in Liége by 13 per 
cent.; in the years 1832-35 there was one person accused 
in 66,475; in the years 1850 to 1855 only one in 102,972. 
On the other hand, the same high authority statest that in 
the district of the Court of Appeals of Brussels the number of 
executions from 1832-62 was twenty-five, and the num- 
ber of accused persons increased within twenty years by 
22 per cent.; in the district of Ghent the number of execu- 
tions was twenty-two, and the increase of crimes amounted 
to 13 per cent.{ Furthermore, it was shown by M. Duc- 
pétiaux that the yearly average of murders in nineteen 
years, ending with 1814, with twenty-eight executions a 
year, was twenty-one, whereas in the next fifteen years, 
with less than five executions, there were only four mur- 


* See ‘‘Statistique Générale de la Belgique: Expose de la Situation du Royaume,” 
1852, p. 359. 


+ Professor Karl Y. A. Mittermaier, ‘‘Die Todesstrafe.’’ 


+ Essay against the Death Penalty in Belgium in the Supplements au Journal La 
Meuse, 15 Fevrier, 1862. 
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ders. It is only natural that Inspector Ducpitiaux, as well 
as the people at large, should have become convinced that 
“the punishment by death is useless and unfit as a means 
of preventing crime; that it is the object of general and con- 
tinually growing repugnance, and can be replaced by safe- 
guards more efficacious.”’ * 

On May 3, 1893, M. Le Jeune, the Belgian minister of 
justice, delivered an address to the Chamber of Representa- 
tives, in the course of which he said: “We have since 1867, 
in our penal code, but four crimes punishable by death: 
assassination, parricide, poisoning, murder, accompanied by 
theft. Let us see if these crimes have been more frequent 
since 1863 than at the time when we guillotined those who 
were guilty of them. I have the honor to show to the 
Chamber for each of the five years, beginning with 1830, the 
number of condemnations pronounced for the chief of these 
four crimes :— 


 . « + + »,« « «'s a. ee 6 6 4 ee ww eA 36 
«66s 4425 5% ee Pee ee ee . 39 
Pe ae) or 38 
ae 6 « «+ 46s 4 a 40 
EE ks sole wees Se ee 6 i aww we we SORE 
ee 38 1886-900 ....... a 


“What the succession of numbers establishes is the relative 
fixedness of grave criminality, with a marked tendency to 
diminution, and one must notice in connection with them 
the growth of the population of the kingdom. 

“Four of the above totals have furnished to the partisans 
of the death penalty an argument of which use was made 
in the discussion of 1867, and which was singularly mis- 
taken. These four totals refer to the four periods of 1841- 
45, 1846-50, 1851-55, 1856-60, when capital condemnations 
stood respectively at 48, 80, 63, 38. 


* Ed. Ducpetiaux, ‘Statistique de la Peine de Mort en Belgique, en France, en 
Angleterre,”’ 1851. 
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“Grave crimes, they said, rose successively to the numbers 
forty-eight and eighty during the periods 1841-45 and 1846- 
50. It was fortunately brought down to the number sixty- 
three at first, and then to the number thirty-six, by the 
aid of executions, since the number of executions was three 
for the period 1831-45, two for 1836-40, seven for 1841- 
45, eighteen for 1846-50, again eighteen for 1850-55. Strange 
error. The four numbers 48, 80, 63, 38, correspond to an 
enormous increase of general crimes from 1847-57, which 
coincides with the rise of prices in bread and coal, disease 
of potatoes, and other social circumstances which influence 
public morality.”’ 

Continuing, his Excellency further remarked: “The rela- 
tive fixity of grave criminality does not exclude the passing 
variations which are associated with the accidental fluctua- 
tions of general criminality. 

“Tt is certain that the number of grave crimes has re- 
mained stationary since 1830, and that the cessation of capi- 
tal executions since 1863 has in no wise determined its re- 
newal.”’ * 

The table following, tendered the author by the courtesy 
of G. W. Roosevelt, United States consul at Brussels, and 
M. Louis Franck, of Brussels, indicates that the annual 
variations in the number of capital crimes show no tendency 
to vary according to the relative increase or decrease in 
the severity with which the law is administered :— 


* Discours de M. Le Jeune, ministre de la justice, Ann. Parl., 3 Mai, 1893, p. 1350. 

The author’s thanks are due M. A. Meyer, procureur-genéral of the judicial dis- 
trict of Liége, for his kindness in sending him a copy of M. Le Jeune’s speech, as also 
for other valuable data relative to the death penalty in Belgium. 
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CaprraL CONDEMNATIONS AND EXeEcuTIONS FOR CRIMES PUNISHABLE By DeaTH 
UNDER THE CopEs oF 1810 aNnp 1867. 























Number of Condemnations 
according to Motives. . 
Proportion 
a son RP of. —- & 
. ‘ . P a re) verageof| tions o 
Years. & g 2 = So Total.) Fxecu- | Condem-| 100 Con- 
aS a rs) ce tions. | nations. | demna- 
gs & — a tions. 
@ ‘Oo 3s =| 
< ou ~ r} 
1831-35 .. 23 3 ~ 3 29 3 5.8 10.3 
1836-40. . 25 5 1 - 31 2 6.2 6.4 
1841-45. . 41 4 1 2 48 7 9.6 14.5 
1846-50. . 68 6 3 3 80 18 16 22.5 
1850-55. . 50 7 2 4 63 18 12.6 28.5 
1856-60 . . 33 1 3 1 38 4 7.6 10.5 
1861-65. . 30 3 1 2 36 3 7.2 8.3 
1866-70. . 37 1 - 1 39 - 78 ~ 
1871-75. . 34 2 2 - 38 - 7.6 - 
1876-80. . 33 4 2 1 40 - s - 
1881-85. . 38 1 2 6 47 _ 9.4 - 
1886-90. . 29 3 2 1 35 - 7 - 
1891-95. . 42 qd 3 8 57 11.4 - 
ae 9 - - 2 ll - 11 - 
a ~~» 3 - - - 3 - 3 - 
a * « « 3 1 - 2 6 - 6 - 
as « « 2 - - 2 9 - 4 - 
1900 ... 1 1 - - | 2 - 2 - 
































The foregoing table shows that, whereas the annual average 
of capital condemnations during the thirty-five years 1831- 
65 was 9.28, the last execution occurring in 1863, the annual 
average of condemnations during the thirty-five years 
1866-1900 was 8.05, and that during the five years ending 
with 1900 the annual average of capital condemnation falls 
to 5.2, the lowest in the history of the kingdom, while in 1900 
there were but two persons condemned for capital offences 
in a population of nearly seven millions. And this despite 
the facts that capital punishment is practically abolished, 
and that Belgium is, next to China, the most densely popu- 
lated country in the world, with a larger consumption of 
alcohol per capita than that of any other nation, with the 
possible exception of the Danish. 
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Notwithstanding the prejudices against the death penalty 
in Belgium, all efforts to legally abolish it have so far proved 
fruitless, proposals having been made to the Chamber or 
to the Senate in 1851, 1866, and 1867. 

In January, 1857, the government issued a memorial in 
which the abolition of capital punishment was approved for 
all political crimes, it being pointed out that the crime of 
one administration might be the meritorious deed of the 
succeeding government.* 

In June, 1863 (and not 1865 as mentioned by Professor 
Tarde), there was founded in Liége an “Association pour 
l’Abolition de la Peine de Mort,” under the presidency of M. 
Forguer, a lawyer and statesman of great ability. It com- 
prised three hundred persons distinguished at the bar and in 
politics. Its action obtained immediate results. From 1863, 
the date of its foundation, the guillotine ceased functioning. 
Its purpose being accomplished, the society disbanded after 
having published various pamphlets, but its work outlives 
it. “The restoration of the scaffold in Belgium is an im- 
possibility,’ writes M. Louis Franck. “The people no 
longer desire to see men die. All they desire is to be happy 
in the advanced stage of their morals.” f 


* Writers who consider capital punishment unjust for political crimes are: Zacharlae, 
‘*Archiv des Criminalrechts,” 1845, p. 276; Berner, ‘‘Abschaffung der Todesstrafe,”’ 
p. 33; Hélie, ‘‘Théorie du Code Pénal,’’ Nos. 964-984; Bérenger, ‘‘De la Répression 
Pénale,” pp. 9-11; Guizot, ‘‘De la Peine de Mort en Matiére Politique.” 


+ Ina communication to the author. The author’s thanks are due M. Franck, 
the distinguished Belgium jurist, for the table of capital crimes and condemnations 
reproduced above. 
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REVIEWS. 


VALUATION OF RAILWAYS. 


Census Bulletin 21. Commercial Valuation of Railway Operating 
Property in the United States, 1904. 


This bulletin contains the results and explains the methods of an 
investigation undertaken by the Census Bureau as a part of the task 
of estimating the wealth of the nation. The work was under the 
charge of Professor Henry C. Adams, statistician of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and Professor B. H. Meyer, of the University 
of Wisconsin, acting as expert special agent for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Bureau of the Census jointly. It was 
found that the commercial value of railway property actually used 
in the business of transportation during the year 1904 was $11,244,- 
852,000. Railway property not employed in transportation and the 
property and capitalized income of private car and express com- 
panies are not included in this figure. The Eleventh Census gives 
$8,296,050,034 as the value of railroads and equipments in 1890, 
determined by the cost of construction. This figure, however, can 
scarcely be regarded as comparable with the results obtained in the 
recent valuation. Taking these figures as they stand, however, we 
find that the increase in value in fourteen years is only 35.5 per cent. 
During the same period there was an increase of 31.4 per cent. in miles 
of line, 46.5 per cent. in miles of track, 87 per cent. in gross earnings, 
76 per cent. in net earnings, 111.5 per cent. in dividends, 45 per cent. 
in number of locomotives, and 50 per cent. in number of cars. Con- 
sidering these facts in connection with the well-known improvements 
in construction, increase in capacity and efficiency of equipment, and 
the great increase in the value of terminal property in large cities, 
we are led to believe that the estimate of 1890 was excessive, or that 
the recent one was too small. 

No one familiar with the methods employed in arriving at cost of 
construction in a railroad balance sheet will doubt that the error is 
chiefly in the figure for 1890, although the recent estimate is un- 
questionably conservative. 

While this whole matter of estimating the wealth of the nation 
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may be regarded as open to grave objections both as to the practical 
importance and the validity of the results obtained, still this effort 
to ascertain the actual value of railway property can be justified 
from a scientific as well as popular point of view. With some slight 
modifications this valuation might be used as a proper basis of taxa- 
tiou. And, while we are warned against attempting to use it in de- 
termining the reasonableness or unreasonableness of rates at the 
present time, it could be used in connection with subsequent valua- 
tions arrived at in the same manner to determine the much-debated 
question as to whether transportation rates in general are becoming 
more or less remunerative. To make such a use of these valuations, 
it would only be necessary to make proper allowance for new capital 
invested from year to year, since the method of valuation employed 
in this investigation gives due weight to all “improvements, better- 
ments, and additions to the physical property, paid for out of current 
sarnings, Whether charged to operating expenses or directly to in- 
come”; and also to “what may be termed financial betterments,”’ 
such as provisions for sinking funds, improvement funds to be ex- 
pended in the future, undivided surplus, ete. 

But, interesting and useful as the results may be, the most impor- 
tant part of the bulletin for the statistician and student of railway 
problems is the supplement, which contains a number of special 
articles by experts explaining various methods of valuation and jus- 
tifying those employed in this investigation. The method finally 
adopted and applied in ascertaining the value of 98.62 per cent. of 
the railway property was that of capitalization of net income. Two 
very important questions arose in applying this method: first, to de- 
termine the amount of the net income in the case of each railway or 
system; and, second, to fix upon a rate at which that income should 
be capitalized. It was found necessary to treat each railway system 
by itself, owing to different methods of accounting and to the varying 
rates of income which their securities afford investors. The net in- 
come in each case was obtained by deducting true operating expenses 
(reported operating expenses less sums appropriated therefrom for 
improvements, etc.) and taxes from gross earnings from operation. 
The mean rate at which this net income is capitalized in each case 
was obtained by dividing the entire net income from all sources, 
including undivided profits of every kind, by the total stock market 
value of all classes of securities. The details of the method, some of 
which are rather intricate, are fully and clearly explained in the 
supplement by William J. Meyers. 

The purpose of the investigation was to find out what value the 
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investing public places on railroad property rather than to attempt 
any direct valuation of it by experts, and the authors of the report 
have succeeded in thus eliminating the personal equation of the in- 
vestigator in most of the steps of the process. Wherever this was 
impossible, the doubt has been resolved in favor of the lower value in 
every case. 

This is probably the safest and best method which could have been 
used in this work, and yet in the writer’s estimation there is at least 
one objection to it, if it is to be employed in successive valuations. 
A mere change in the relative amounts of bonds and stocks in railway 
capitalization, such as has occurred at various periods in the history 
of railway finance, would tend to produce a considerable variation in 
the total value of the property irrespective of other conditions and in- 
fluences. Thus, for example, if the capitalization of the hypothetical 
railway company, used by Mr. Meyers for purposes of illustration, 
had been changed by increasing the funded debt 25 per cent. and 
reducing the stock by an equal amount, the total value of the property 
would have been larger by $14,000,000, provided, of course, that the 
stockholders under the new conditions were satisfied with the same 
rate of return on their investment. But, even if they should require 
a higher rate, there is no doubt that this change would lead to a sub- 
stantial increase in the valuation of the property without any change 
having taken place in its physical character or earning capacity. 

It is to be regretted also that the results of the stock and bond 
method of valuation were not published in this bulletin. This could 
have been done very easily evidently, as the data were in the pos- 
session of the Bureau. The public and students generally are quite 
as much interested in knowing the total value of railway property 
irrespective of its uses as they are in the figures given in this report, 
since we are accustomed to statistics which cover the whole field of 
railroad activities. 

Taken all in all, the report contains much to commend and little 
to criticise, and, if similar accuracy can be obtained in estimating 
the rest of the national wealth, we shall be afforded a body of statis- 
tics much more reliable than anything of the sort that has hitherto 
been available. 

C. W. DoTen. 


Massacuvusetts InstrruTte oF TECHNOLOGY. 








































American Statistical Association. 


MEASUREMENT OF CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH. 


The very clever article on “Methods of Measuring the Concen- 
tration of Wealth,” written by Mr. M. O. Lorenz, and appearing in 
the quarterly publications of the American Statistical Association 
for June, 1905, treats of a subject that is in need of more decisive 
treatment than has been given to it by those who have undertaken 
to express degrees of distribution as more or less uneven. Such an 
article as this would not have passed unnoticed by me, had he not 
referred to an article of mine devoted to one phase of the subject 
appearing in the Quarterly Publications for 1892-93, vol. iii, p. 141. 

One reference to that old article by Mr. Lorenz compels me to 
dig up the article, to place it as I believe it should appear to those 
that are interested in measures of distribution. 

My scheme was to classify wealth owners according to the amount 
of wealth individually owned by them, and to arrange the classes in 
progressive order, beginning at the top with the number of owners 
in the lowest wealth class and go on higher to the class owning the 
highest amount. Parallel with the column for the number of owners 
was the column for the total amount of wealth owned by each class. 

The number of owners having been inserted in the column, it is 
apparent that there is a point on one side of which the number of 
owners of the smaller amounts balances the number of owners of the 
larger amounts on the other side. The addition of one owner to the 
number on one side of this median line is balanced by the addition 
of one owner to the number on the other side. 

The place of the median line in the column for amount of wealth 
owned does not remain the same when the wealth possessed by each 
of these two added wealth owners is placed where it belongs, above 
and below the former median line; but this line, after the addition 
of the wealth, is pulled away from the place of the median line for 
number of owners, as projected into the scale on the extreme left, 
in the direction of the larger amounts. 

The contention was that this pulling away of the median line for 
wealth owned from the median line for number of wealth owners 
constituted a measure of inequality of distribution and permitted the 
degree of inequality to be expressed by a single number representing 
the difference between the two median lines as projected into the 
scale. 

It is in the very nature of the principle, concisely expressed above, 
that a doubling of the column for wealth owned will double the de- 
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gree of inequality of distribution. This was in accordance with my 
theory, and was very plainly in my mind at the time my article of a 
dozen years ago was written. It seems, however, that Mr. Lorenz 
has misunderstood my article to this extent. My hypothesis had in 
view such a result as the doubling of a degree of inequality by the 
doubling of the column of amount of wealth owned. Even if this 
were not in my mind, the principle was there, nevertheless. 

Concerning this Mr. Lorenz writes: “The error in this measure lies 
in the fact that the distance between the medians varies not only 
with the degree of concentration (for it does this), but also with 
changes in the total wealth. Let us suppose each individual’s wealth 
in the above case is doubled. The two medians would now be $17 
and $19.65, and their difference $2.65, showing an increase in con- 
centration, but by hypothesis the relative position of the numbers 
has not changed.” 

If there is any hypothesis that the relative position of the num- 
bers has not changed, it was and is not mine, nor is it a part of this 
scheme for measuring distribution. The contrary is true in both 
cases. A doubling of the degree of inequality which Mr. Lorenz 
obtains by multiplying the wealth column by 2 is precisely what is 
to be expected by hypothesis and arithmetical principle. 

The foregoing is not to be regarded as in any degree objecting to 
Mr. Lorenz’s thoughtful scheme of graphic presentation. 


GEoRGE K. HotMes. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





FAMILY DESERTION. 


Publications of the Committee on Social Research of the Charity Ore 
ganization Society of the City of New York. No. I. In two parts. 
200 pp., appendices and tables. 1905. 

I. Five hundred and Seventy-four Deserters and their Families. 
By Lilian Brandt. New York City. 64 pp. 1905. 


From material contributed by various charitable organizations, 
Miss Lilian Brandt, of the statistical division of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of the city of New York, has obtained valuable infor- 
mation as to the important features of the serious problem of family 
desertion. 

Two earlier studies of this nature—one by Miss Smith of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Boston in 1901, and the other by the Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charity in 1902—furnished facts and conclu- 
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sions which the New York society sought to substantiate by evi- 
dence afforded by a large number of cases in various cities. Ac- 
cordingly, a schedule of selected questions was presented to fifty-four 
charity organization societies in the United States, with the invita- 
tion to assist in gathering material by keeping special record of their 
cases during the year beginning Nov. 1, 1903. When returns were 
valled for in November, 1904, 591 fairly satisfactory schedules were 
received from twenty-six societies, representing twenty-five cities and 
fifteen States. Of these schedules, seventeen were for cases in which 
the wife had been the deserter, leaving 574 cases of desertion by the 
husband, which selected schedules have been tabulated by Miss 
Brandt in minute detail. These records, she says, “afford no evi- 
dence whatever as to the prevalence of family desertion, nor as to 
the amount of destitution that it causes.” Many deserted families 
require no charitable assistance, and, of the families here considered, 
“41 per cent. had never been dependent before, so far as known.” 

From the exhaustive data furnished by Miss Brandt in this mono- 
graph a summary statement is presented on the opposite page. 

The significance of the data furnished by Miss Brandt is indicated 
by her own conclusion thus stated: “The study of these 574 records 
results in the conviction that, while here and there the responsibility 
for desertion may rest with industrial conditions, with ill-considered 
marriages in early youth or between men and women of irrecon- 
cilable differences of temperament, and, somewhat more frequently, 
with the impossible temper and cooking of the wife, still the most 
constant element in the situation is the irresponsible, ease-loving 
man, who acts on the theory that, when hard times of any sort come, 
he is justified in making arrangements for his own comfort which do 
not include his wife and children.”’ 

Further consideration is given by Miss Brandt to the treatment of 
the deserted families by the various charitable societies in their at- 
tempts to bring about a reconciliation between husband and wife, 
and in their efforts to secure regular contributions from the husband 
and from other sources for the use of the families. The later history 
of the deserters was a subject of inquiry, but of more than one-half 
of these men it was impossible to determine the whereabouts. The 
whole treatment of this subject by Miss Brandt, although abounding 
with statistical details, is nevertheless full of interest and highly 
suggestive. It may weli be considered a working model for further 
investigation of this all too prevalent social phenomenon. 















Family Desertion. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT, 








Subject Considered. 


No previous desertions by husband 

Length of absence 6 months or over . 

Children (in 574 families) under 5 years of age 

Children (in 574 families) under 14 years of age 

Families without children 

Families with 1, 2, or 3 children 

Families with more than 3 children 

Families with additional members of housshold . 

Husband and wife of same nationality . , 

Husband and wife having same religious belief 

Husband and wife with disparity of ages over 5 years 

Husbands under 20 or over 29 years of age at time of mar-; 
riage ... | 

Wives under 20 or over 29 years 1 of age at time of mar- | 
riage 

Couples married less than 8s years at time a first desertica | 

Husbands under 30 years of age at time of first desertion 

Husbands having bad habits ascribed to them 

Husbands having intemperance ascribed to them 

Husbands known to have had criminal records 

Husbands who did not work regularly > 

Wives reported as ‘‘good”’ or ‘‘fair”’ heumaieapese 

Wives having bad habits ascribed to them 

Wives who earned own living before marriage. 

Wives who helped earn family income after marriage 

Desertion apparently chiefly fault of husband 

Desertion apparently chiefly fault of wife 

Desertion apparently matter of equal responsibility 

Desertion apparently resulting from circumstances be- 
yond control of both 


| 
| 


II. Family Desertion and Non-support Laws. 


Basis of 














Number | Percent-| * 
of Cases.| age. |! ercent- 
age. 
340 59.2 574 
145 70.0 234 
476 28.6 1665 
1337 80.3 1665 
20 3.5 574 
382 66.6 574 
172 29.9 574 
98 17.1 57 
261 72.3 499 
363 80.9 449 
130 | 30.7 | 424 
119 34.6 344 
| 
147 | 40.6 362 
137 46.0 298 
122 33.6 363 
412 | 869 | 474 
325 | 68.6 | 474 
70 | 12.2 574 
265 | 46.2 | 574 
307 | 53.5 | 574 
109 | 28.5 | 383 
298 ii.9 | 574 
320 | 55.7 | 574 
245 | 63.5 386 
46 | 11.9 | 386 
52 | 135 | 386 
43 | 11.1 386 
| 


Baldwin, Washington, D.C. 136 pp., appendices and tables. 


family desertion and non-support. 





* Number of cases for which information was furnished under specified subjects. 


By William H. 


1904. 


The difficulties experienced by the Associated Charities of Wash- 
ington in their attempts to compel the husband to support his family 
led to this compilation of the laws of the different States relating to 


Mr. Baldwin opens the work by considering briefly the nature and 
extent of this growing twofold evil, and claims that, since it is due 
largely to the moral rather than the physical defect of the husband, 
it should be treated as a criminal offence, and that society, having an 
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economic interest in the family, should punish not only family de- 
serters, but all others as well who make no effort to support their 
families. 

Mr. Baldwin finds that in forty-four of the fifty States and Terri- 
tories there are laws making non-support a criminal offence, that 
Minnesota has provision for civil suit only, while Iowa, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Tennessee, and Texas have no law on the subject. In four 
States the offence is a felony, and in the other forty States it is a 
misdemeanor. Recent legislation shows a tendency in the right di- 
rection, but as yet the State laws in most instances prove inadequate 
to meet the situation. By citing a number of instances where suit 
has been brought against the deserter, Mr. Baldwin shows the in- 
adequacy of present laws, particularly as regards extradition. As 
desertion is not extraditable in many of the States, especially where 
the crime is not considered a felony, legal proceedings are seldom 
instituted against the offender. For this reason it is believed, as 
stated in the preamble to the resolution of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction in 1903, “that the application of extra- 
dition to this class of family deserters will prove the most effective 
remedy and deterrent.”’ 

After further considering important provisions in existing laws of 
various States, Mr. Baldwin suggests some features that should be 
embraced in a good law, and submits as an appendix a suggested form 
for such a law. 

The bulk of this monograph consists of a compilation of abstracts 
from the laws of the various States and Territories having special 
reference to the following points:— 


The Definition of the Offence. 

The State Laws as to Extradition. 

The Competency of the Wife as a Witness. 
Desertion or Neglect as Ground for Divorce. 
The Provision for a Civil Suit for Maintenance. 


The value of such a compendium for the use of students of the prob- 
lem of desertion is obvious. In addition to the work already de- 
scribed, a form of inquiry covering twelve main features of the law 
was filled out for each State, and sent to some competent authority 
in each respective State for approval and correction. The form 
of inquiry follows :— 


1. Does the offence come under Civil or Criminal Code? 

. Is the offence felony or misdemeanor, or how classified ? 
. Does it relate to wife as well as to children? 

. Does it include neglect as well as desertion? 


2 
3 
4 



























































The information thus obtained and authenticated was tabulated on 
a uniform basis, and the comparative statement appears with the 
appendix as two inserted broadsides. This complete presentation of 
the subject should be highly appreciated by those who require an 
understanding of the law, and who may be engaged in the worthy 
effort of compelling the irresponsible husband and father, whether 
deserter or not, to fulfil his natural function as provider for his 
family. 


. Must wife sue, or by whom may action be brought? 

. What is Lowest Court in which it may be brought? 

. Is wife a competent witness? 

. What is penalty? 

. Is there any provision for giving bond for support, and, if so, what? 
. Is the offence extraditable? 

11. 
12. 
13. 
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Is desertion or neglect ground for divorce? 
Is there provision for civil suit? 
Remarks. 


RosweE.. F. PHe.ps. 





